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"Turning into the wharf, he waited until the cab slowly made its 
way in, and then Oswald leaped impetuously out, and warmly greeted 
PhiUp." 




"Turning into the wharf, he waited until the cab slowly made its 
frajrjzi, and then Oswald leaped impetuously out, and warmly greeted 
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Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
EYerj day a rich reward will give; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only. 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live." 

Habsiett WiirsLow. 
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PREFACE. 

The faculty which is called Self-help 
is made up of energy, perseverance, 
patience, and watchfulness. Its value 
has been frequently defined in books 
and exemplified in life, in oiu* age of 
toil and what is called progress. And 
yet, amid the eflforts making to rouse 
or stimulate this essential faculty, there 
is a danger that the young should, in 
their reliance on themselves, forget or 
undervalue the higher need of reliance 
on Him, who alone sends prosperity. 



VI PEEFACE. 

The following Narrative attempts to 
show, in a familiar form, that blending of 
earthly effort with Heavenward Faith, 
which alone constitutes real Self-help. 

It is hoped that the reader, the young 
reader more especially, may meet with 
encouragement, both in working and 
in waiting, from the perusal of the 
following simple Story. 

CLAKA L, BALFOUE. 
Keioate, May, 1861. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTORY.— A PROSPEEOUS BOY'S 
TEOUBLES. 

'^ In the fair season of awakening life. 
When dawning youth and childhood are at strife ; 
"When on the verge of thought gay boyhood stands^ 
Tiptoe, with glistening eyes and outspread hands." 

BOWLSS. 

"Now, I call that very hard — ^yes, I do. 
I don't care to have a birthday at all, if I 
mayn't ask a boy that I like. I'd rather have 
no birthday." 

"Hush, Oswald." 

"Why, aunt, what's the use of birthdays, if 
one mayn't have a good bit of fun? and how 
is there to be fun with fellows one don't care 
a button for ? Besides, you said yourself that 
if it hadn't been for poor Phil, I should have 
had no birthday, and now you don't want him. 
invited." - 
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"Now, dear Oswald, listen to me/' 

'* Oh, I know all that youTl say. It's the 
same thing over and over again. He's a poor 
boy — ^that's the long and the short of it." 

This little wordy skirmish took place in 
the large and pleasant breakfast parlom* of a 
spacious country house, beside a glowing fire, 
that made the room a cheering contrast to 
the wintry scene outside the windows. For it 
was a sombre day ; the clouds seemed to loom 
low, as if heavy with unfallen snow, and the 
ground was hard with a black frost. But 
indoors it looked like summer, with the tints 
of gay hothouse flowers in the vases on the 
tables, — ^the glow of crimson curtains, the 
steady heat of a clear fire, and, it must be 
owned also, the heightened colour on the 
cheeks of Oswald Wilton, sent there partly 
by passion, and a little angry fiush on the 
face of his aunt, who sat opposite him at her 
desk, and was engaged, when he first spoke, in 
writing notes of invitation. As she interposed 
to moderate her nephew's warmth. Miss Wilton 
seemed perplexed and fretted ; she balanced 
her pen in her hand irresolutely, with a half- 
appealing glance at Oswald. 

She was so little accustomed to control this 
boy ; he was so completely her idol ; and, as 
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the only son of her only brother, was treated 
as a personage of such importance by all the 
household, not even excepting his father, 
who, having lost his wife when Oswald was a 
mere infant, lavished on the child a double 
portion of endearment, — so that any case of 
difference of opinion was a much greater diffi- 
culty to the aunt than the nephew. Possibly 
Oswald felt siu'e of getting his own way ; and, 
indeed, he was sometimes quite as surprised as 
angry that any attempt should be made to 
thwart him. 

Now, my young readers must not suppose 
that Oswald Wilton was a disagreeable, bad 
boy. On the whole, he was much better than 
most boys would have been who had been 
indulged, from their infancy up to twelve 
years old, in every whim and fancy. He 
had naturally a good temper, and a very open, 
generous disposition. Much more easily than 
most boys, he might have been made obedient 
and grateftd ; but he had been used to consult 
his own will rather than that of his elders, and 
as he had never known a want, he did not 
particularly value his many privileges — ^he took 
them as matters of course. He was a clever 
boy ; it was not difficult to him to learn ; but 
he veiy soon tired of any lessons or readings 
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that demanded much continued attention, so 
that he did not make the progress he might 
have done. If he could learn anything easily, 
he learned it ; if he found any difficulty, he 
tired of it. He did not go to school ; but as 
Mr. Wilton lived far from a town, Oswald 
shared the studies of Edgar and Sydney 
Huntley, the sons of a neighbouring gentle- 
man, who had a private tutor for his family. 
In the contest that was taking place be- 
tween Oswald and his aunt, who had been as 
a mother to him — ^indeed, the only mother he 
had ever known — the boy was not wholly in 
the wrong. His manner might and ought to 
have been different, but his request was by no 
means unreasonable. Miss Wilton did not, 
however, feel half so much annoyed at the 
manner as at the request. She was writing 
notes inviting a party, for the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, to celebrate Oswald's twelfth birth- 
day ; and, much to her vexation, he wished 
particularly to invite Philip Welmore, a boy 
of whom she knew nothing, except that his 
stepfather was the exciseman of the district, 
and lived in a small house, and rather poor 
way, about two miles from Mr. Wilton's 
mansion. Yes, she did know something else. 
About a fortnight before our narrative com- 
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mences, the frost had been very severe, and 
the Kttle river that ran between Mr. Wil- 
ton's and Mr. Huntley's grounds was frozen. 
Oswald, with his two fellow-students, Edgar 
and Sydney, were amusing themselves on the 
ice. They were too excited with their sport 
to think of anything else. The sun shone 
brightly, and the day was one of the finest 
of the season. Gradually — so gradually as to 
be almost imperceptible — a thaw came on; 
Oswald careered across the ice to the simny 
side of the river; and in a moment — almost 
before he could utter a cry — there was a 
sudden snap, like the report of a gun, and the 
boy sank through the treacherous crevice. 
Edgar, who was swiftly following him, heard 
the plunge and the cry, just in time to check 
himself with a violent jerk ; and then, horror- 
stricken, he and his brother ran off to procure 
help. 

Meanwhile, another boy witnessed the acci- 
dent from the bank. Philip Welmore was 
watching a labouring man, who was mending 
the roof of a cattle-shed that belonged to Mr. 
Huntley. A ladder was reared against the 
building ; — quick as thought Philip seized the 
ladder, ran to the edge of the stream, threw it 
over the gap, resting one end on the strong 
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ice, and then, holding firmly by one hand to a 
rowel of the ladder, plunged in, keeping his 
head above the ice^ and caught hold of the 
struggling and drowning Oswald. Philip 
succeeded in pulling him, with a tight grip, 
towards himself, while he called loudly for 
help. The men at work on the building came 
to his aid ; and before Edgar and Sydney 
had reached their father's house, Oswald was 
rescued, and safe in the strong arms of the 
men, who, however, all said that they should 
not have thought of the ladder, and that it 
was PhUip who really saved " Squire Wilton's 
son.'' 

In the terrible moment when Oswald was 
struggling with the cold, stifling waters, that 
gurgled in his ears, and benumbed his limbs, 
he had not so completely lost consciousness 
but that he heard the plunge, and felt the 
grasp of Philip ; and his friendly shouts 
seemed to ring in his ears long after he was 
safely laid in his warm bed, under a heap of 
blankets. 

Now, there is no disputing that, by his 
promptitude and bravery, Philip had conferred 
the very greatest obligation on Oswald Wilton. 
The rescued boy had known so little of either 
danger or pain, that he felt deeply the service 
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that liad been rendered him. But, somehow, 
it had happened that Philip had not been 
much commended for his deed. Mr. Wilton 
rode over to Ditchley, the village where Mr. 
Grimsby, the boy's step-father, lived, and 
spoke in very warm terms of his sense of 
Philip's prompt aid, and gave a handsome 
present in money to the step-father ; who, 
being a very silent sort of man, merely re- 
marked, as he put Mr. Wilton's gift in his 
pocket, — " It was something new for any good 
to come of Phil's loitering about." 

These words, and the discontented tone in 
which they were uttered, certainly conveyed 
a bad impression to Mr. Wilton's mind. The 
thought occurred to him, that good deeds were 
rare in Philip's history, and that his son had 
been saved from a dreadful death by the lucky 
thought of an idle young scamp; but still, 
Oswald was saved, and that fact alone made 
the father wish to do something of real perma- 
nent advantage for Philip. But Mr. Grimsby 
said, gloomily, " that, for his part, he didn't 
know what on earth the boy was fit for ;"— 
so that Mr. Wilton, who was easily impressed 
imfavourably, and though so indulgent to his 
own boy, was severe enough to others, left 
without seeing Philip, merely saying,- — ^'*"W^\V, 
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rely on me as a friend, if I can serve your son, 
or any of your family/' 

Miss Wilton, who had wept tears of joy 
over her nephew, made an early call on 
Philip's mother, and found her a very weak, 
nervous woman, surrounded by a large little 
family. She explained, in reply to Miss Wil- 
ton's inquiries, that Philip was the only child 
of her first marriage — ^a fact that Mr. Wilton, 
in his conversation with Grimsby, had not 
elicited ; and though she spoke kindly of her 
eldest son, she said he was "a strange boy, 
and did not make friends ;" and then began to 
talk of her ailments, and her cares with her 
niunerous young family. 

One circumstance Miss Wilton learned was, 
that Philip's own father had been a surgeon, and 
died quite a young man. His widow, in her 
second marriage, had evidently descended in 
the social scale, and was apparently of that 
weak, yielding nature, that is far more likely 
to lose ground in this busy world than to 
gain it. 

Now Oswald's aunt was a woman of strong 
prejudices. She took s, dislike to Philip's 
mother ; and though, when she looked on 
the face of the boy who had rescued her 
nephew^ she saw nothing in his looks to 
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object to, she came* to the conclusion, as 
she walked home, that the son of such a 
poor complaining creature as Mrs. Grimsby 
must be a very ordinary, perhaps disagreeable 
boy; and that, after all, it was probably a 
mere impulse that made him act so decidedly 
in the disaster. But, if so, the results of that 
impulse ! She felt a blush crimson her face, as 
a twinge of conscience told her that, if Oswald 
had so rescued any one, how she would have 
praised his bravery ; and when she entered 
the house, and met her nephew in the hall, 
glowing with health, and full of life, — his words, 
as he ran to her, were — " This day fortnight, 
aimt, I shall enter my teens,'" — she threw her 
arms round his neck, and said, — "Ah, dear 
Oswald ! but for the promptitude of that poor 
boy, you might not have had another birthday.'* 
Somehow, these words struck home to 
Oswald's heart. He remembered them when 
his aunt had forgotten them. In his walks, he 
contrived to meet Philip ; and though the lad 
was very shy or reserved, Oswald managed to 
get acquainted with him. He had never had 
such difficulty in making an acquaintance 
before. Edgar and Sydney Huntley he had 
known for years, and other yoimg folks who 
lived in the widely-scattered countey mansions 
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of the district were his friends also ; and 
then, as to village boys — Oswald had plenty 
of pocket money, and he liked to distribute it, 
so that he was of course popular with all the 
little urchins of the neighbourhood, who were 
only too happy to run errands, get birds' nests, 
collect butterflies, or scour the country round 
to gratify any whim of his. But Philip was 
as different from these as from the richer boys 
of his acquaintance. He seemed to be alone, 
without being lonely. He cultivated a little 
flower garden, before his mother's door, very 
neatly; he was often walking in the lanes, 
in charge of his little sisters ; and sometimes 
Oswald saw him strolling by himself, reading 
a tattered-looking book very attentively. But 
no reserve can long resist the power of kind- 
ness, and Oswald managed at length to get 
Philip to answer something more than " Yes'' 
and "No" to his questions. 

When the usually silent boy did talk, it was 
pleasant to listen to him. He was full of 
information about country matters. He had 
watched the birds of the district with a loving 
eye, and could tell their haunts. He was fond 
of bees, and kept some. All the animals, from 
Farmer Stevens' fierce mastiff to Widow Page's 
patient donkey, knew him, and seemed to love 
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hinL He had read or heard some thmgs, too, 
about great men, that rather surprised Oswald ; 
—and whether it was his natural quietness 
merely, or that he had been well trained, he 
was gentler in his manners than either Edgar 
or Sydney Huntley — "quite Uke a gentleman,"" 
as Oswald said. And it was the secret con- 
viction that Philip would by no means disgrace 
his party, as well as a real liking that Oswald 
had taken to him, that made him resolve he 
should be invited to his birthday gathering ; 
so that when Miss Wilton objected, Oswald 
felt that it was an injustice to one who had 
done him a great service, and who was besides 
a very presentable boy ; and, more than all, 
there was the reason with which he concluded 
a long speech that he madie while we have been 
writing this explanation, — 

"Aunt, I like him." 

"What will your papa say, dear Oswald V 

" Say ! Why, his last words, as he went out 
of the door to go to London, were, 'Invite 
whom you please — I want you to have a 
happy day, my boy/ Now, didn't he say just 
that ?" 

" Yes ; but he meant in oiu* circle, you 
know/' 

" He meant what he said. Papa does not 
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say one thing and mean another, not he ; it's 
treating a fellow like a baby, aunt. ' Invite 
whom you please/ and it comes to this — ^pro- 
vided they please me. Why, aunt, you forget 
I enter my teens on Tuesday — ^I'm not quite 
an infant." 

" Well, certainly, Oswald, as you put it, it 
appears not so very unreasonable ; and as you 
seem to make such a point of it, I suppose your 
papa would consent." 

These words were said reluctantly, and were 
quickly followed by a new objection. 

*' But Mrs. Huntley, Oswald ! — she will be 
positively oflTended at Edgar and Sydney 
meeting any but boys in their own station." 

" Now, aunt, haven't I heard you say that 
Mrs. Huntley's superfine pride amounted to 
positive vulgarity? — that a real bom lady 
would never be so foolishly tenacious of her 
dignity, and so proud of her money?" 

" Oh, hush, you terrible boy, with your mis- 
chievous memory ; you quite frighten me ; I'm 
sure you exaggerate my words." 

" Not a jot, aunt ; and you said " 

" I won't hear another word," cried Mis^ 
WUton, jumping up, and half playfully, half 
eagerly, putting her hand over Oswald's 
mouth, " I do think," she added, as if to 
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herself, "the boy remembers all he should 
forget, and I suppose forgets all he should 
remember/' 

" No, no ; that's coming it too strong ; — a 
queer sort of fellow it would be that did that. 
But it's settled Phil is to come, and no more 
fuss about it — there's a dear, good aunt." 

Oswald was very pleased he had got his 
own way ; and if he saw — ^as, indeed, he must 
have done — ^that his aunt was still annoyed, 
he did not let that trouble him — ^he had con- 
quered. When ever did a spoiled child thiiik 
of consulting anybody's feelings but his own ? 
The lesson of selfishness is the soonest learned, 
and the hardest to unlearn, of any. 

As he saimtered up and down the room, 
whistling and laughing to himself, his aunt 
resumed her writing, and was comfortmg .her- 
self with the thought, — 

"After aU> it is a special occasion — a 
birthday — and one can easily explain a little 
departure from ordinary rules then, particu- 
larly as this boy really did a service to dear 
Oswald, and all of us ; and that can be men- 
tioned, if any remark is made." 

It never occurred to either aunt or nephew 
to doubt that Philip would come. 

Great was the surprise of Oswald, on the 
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afternoon of the day in question, when 
he met Philip, who was wheeling a some- 
what clumsy child's carriage, with his two 
youngest sisters in it, at the way he received 
the intimation that Oswald gave with a 
patronizing air. 

" Philip, you are to come to my birthday ; 
it's on the 2nd of February — ^next Tuesday ; 
I made my aunt ask you, for I'd rather 
have you, Phil, than any feUow I know ; 
and " 

" Oh, I can't come. I never go out, — 
never." 

" Can't come — ^to me ! Never go out ! — ^well, 
then, it's time you did. 'Tis a shame that 
you're kept so close ; — ^wheeling that thing, 
too," he added, waving his hand scornfully at 
the chaise. "You shan't do that sort of thing. 
I'U^speak to my father, PhiL ; he'll see you at 
my birthday, and know you better ; of course 
youll come." 

" Thank you," said Philip wistfully, his face 
turning very red ; " I'd far rather take a stroll 
or have a game with you by yourself, out of 
doors. My mother does not like me to go out to 
the houses in the village, because she tlunks, 
if my own father had Uved, he would not have 
liked it" 
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" Of course not/' said Oswald, approvingly, 
" But our house is quite another thing, you 
know." 

" Yes, but that's altogether as much 
above me. Father would object — I mean 
Mr. Grimsby." 

Just at that moment the eldest child in 
the chaise turned her head from looking at 
the two boys, and saw standing not far from 
them, sheltered by the stiunp of a tree, where 
he could hear all that had been said, a form 
she knew. 

" Father, father ! Look — see ! " she cried. 

Both the boys turned, and faced Mr. Grimsby. 
He touched his hat to Oswald, and the latter 
bowed, a little proudly, in acknowledgment of 
the salute. 

*' Philip, the children will catch cold ; take 
them home, the wind's too keen for them," 
said Grimsby, in a short, decided, but, at that 
moment, not unkind tone of voice. 

Instantly Philip obeyed, and Oswald stood 
gazing after him, and confronting the step- 
father, with a perplexed feeling of doubt, for 
the first time, as to how his invitation, after 
all, would prosper. 

" Mr. Grimsby," he began — then he coughed 
a little; and; gathering courage by a moment's 
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reflection, he added, " you will oblige me very 
much by letting Philip come to spend the 
evening with me on Tuesday next/' 

"You do him a great honour, Tm sure, 
young gentleman, to set such store by him. 
No one, except it's his mother at odd times, and 
old Matty, ever cared much for our Philip ; 
for he's but a dull piece of goods, to say the 
best of him ; but if it's your fancy, sir, 
well and good ; 111 not baulk you. PhiL shall 
come." 

With these words, spoken in an under 
tone, half a growl, Mr. Grimsby again lifted 
his hat, and strode on in the direction his 
children had taken, leaving Oswald a little 
chagrined at the way his invitation had been 
accepted, and feeling that he had annoyed 
his aunt, and it might be would vex his 
father, for seemingly what was not worth the 
trouble. 

Indeed, it must be owned that Grimsby 
would never have consented to Philip's going, 
if he had only thought it would please either 
of the boys ; but he had heard what Osway 
said about speaking to his father on Philip's 
behalf, and it occurred to him that perhaps 
it would be as well, from selfish motivies, 
to cultivate the acquaintance ; as Jie explained 
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in his own slow, hard way, to his wife that 
night, after the children had gone to bed, — 
"What with your bad health, and the children, 
and Matty, IVe incumbrances enough any- 
how, and so must give in to young Wilton's 
whim about Phil/' 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BIRTH-DAY MORNING. 

" I doubt if he who loUs his head. 
Where idleness and plenty meet. 
Enjoys his pillow or his bread 
As those who earn the bread they eat" 

Anon. 

The long-desired 2nd of February duly came. 
To Oswald's annoyance, it proved a very wet, 
dreary day. He slept in a charming room at 
the south-west side of the house ; and if there 
was a glimpse of morning sunshine, it was 
sure to come in to his window and light 
up the pretty green paper, with its pattern 
of trellis-work, aiid gay flowering shrubs 
represented as climbing all over it, that deco- 
rated his chamber. A door out of this led to 
a room where all sorts of materials for amuse- 
ment were crowded. Such a cosy playroom 
it was as made Oswald the envy of aU his 
young acquaintance. He not only had a book- 
case well stocked with books, and a desk with 
writing implements, and a capital portfolio of 
prints, and a scrap-book that Miss Wilton had 
been years in completing, but he had fishing- 
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tackle^ and skates, and bat and stumps, and 
balls for cricket and trap, and a big bag of 
marbles, and sets of chess, and draughts, and 
dominoes. Yet, with all these means of in- 
struction and amusement, in a room that was 
entirely his own, Oswald often felt weary; 
and on this particular morning, when he 
leaped from his bed and ran to his window, 
and looked out on the dark grey sky, that 
seemed to close in the house and groimds like 
the folds of a wet tent, he uttered a cry of 
disappointment, and ran into the adjoining 
play-room, involuntarily hoping to catch a 
glimpse of blue sky from the view out of the 
other window. But, no ; this aspect was even 
darker than the former, and Oswald turned 
away, looking almost as gloomy as the day. 
He seemed to think himself ill used that the 
weather had not put itself out of the way to 
oblige him. He was proceeding sulkily to 
dress himself, and had fastened his door to 
indulge his ill-humour uninterruptedly, when 
he noticed a letter pushed under the door. It 
was in his aunt's handwriting, a pretty little 
note of affectionate greeting, and it ended by 
telling him that he was to make haste down, 
for several birthday presents awaited him 
in the breakfast parlour. Though he quick- 
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ened his movements after reading this, and 
was full of curiosity as to what his presents 
were, still he every now and then looked 
towards the window, and shook his head 
fretfully as he noticed the low looming clouds. 
He had set his heart on having a fine day, 
and no amount of gifts or indulgences seemed 
to be able to check his discontent at being 
disappointed. 

He went down at length, and meeting 
Williams, the old man-servant, in the hall, 
received his birthday greeting rather gloomily, 
saying in reply, — " Thank you, Williams ; but 
it's a miserable looking day. I wish my birth- 
day came in any month but this." 

Before the words were well out of his mouth. 
Miss Wilton had heard his voice, and came 
from the breakfast parlour with a hasty step. 
She threw her arms round his neck, and said, 
"My dear boy, my own Oswald, may you 
have many, many, happy returns of your biith- 
day !" She drew him, as she spoke, into the 
breakfast-room, where on the table there was 
a neat red morocco case, which Oswald eagerly 
opened, and found in it a gold watch from his 
father, and by the side a guard made of his 
aunt's hair, with gold mountings. Arranged 
near these handsome presents were embroidered 
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slippers worked by his old nurse, and pen- 
wipers and book markers, and some books from 
Edgar and Sydney Huntley and their sisters. 
He was very much pleased, particularly with 
the watch. Not that it was the first he had 
possessed ; a silver watch was given him two 
years before, which, however, he had long since 
broken ; and as it had belonged to Mr. Wilton 
when a youth, that gentleman had been angry 
that Oswald should have destroyed it, and had 
said, "I will give you no other watch until 
you can take care of it,'' so that this beautiful 
present glittering before his eyes was not only 
valued by Oswald for itself, but also as a proof 
that his father thought he would now be more 
careful. 

"Dear papa! I wish he were here," said 
Oswald, after he had thanked his aunt for 
her gift, and was adjusting it round his neck. 
" It's a plague that he has been detained so 
long in London." Then his eyes wandered to 
the window, and the cloud came again over 
his face, as with a sigh he added, ''And such 
wretched weather for him to travel down 
to-day." 

" Dear Oswald, don't distress yourself about 
papa. In railway travelling it does not much 
matter what weather it is;" let us hope he 
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will come safely, and for this day banish all 
regrets." 

" Ah ! that's all very well for you to say, 
aunt. Ladies don't need to mind the weather; 
they're like cats, you know, happy when they're 
purring by the fire-side. But it's hard on a 
fellow — ^very hard — ^to have a day like this, 
now, for a birthday ; and I've been thinking, 
I do dedare, that it's my belief it always rains 
on the 2nd of February. Don't you recollect, 
two years ago, when we drove in the dog-cart 
to Ditchley, and the floods were out, and Black 
Bob reared in the middle of the water, and 
nearly upset us ; and then don't you recollect 
that snow-storm, one birthday, when no one 
could come that we had invited; and that 
time when the hail broke the conservatory 
windows; and " 

" Oh, my dear boy, what a list of disasters !" 
said Miss Wilton, laughing. "No, I don't 
remember them." 

" Why, aunt ! " ejaculated Oswald, in a tone 
of indignant surprise. 

" At least, I mean," explained Miss Wilton, 
"that the joy and pleasure which I have 
always felt on this returning day has made 
me think very little of common matters, such 
as weather." 
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Oswald, who was full of the dignity of 
entering his teens, thought it manly to speak 
patronizingly to his aunt ; so he replied, — 

" Ah, that is the way with you women-folks. 
As I told old nurse, fine weather is thrown 
away on you.'" 

"You need not compare me with the nurse,'' 
said Miss Wilton, a Kttle haughtily ; " I'm a 
good walker, Oswald, and I enjoy a fine day as 
well as you do. But really, my dear, I think 
you should remember the bright days and the 
happy times, and not all the duU days and the 
mischances." 

" The bright days, indeed ! it would puzzle 
one to remember them — ^that is, as far as my 
birthdays are concerned." 

" Why, Oswald, they have been bright with 
love." 

"Oh, yes, I know that," replied the boy, 
yawning slightly ; " that's all very well ; but a 
feUow likes sunshine." 

"Why will you, Oswald, call yourself a 
fellow ? I'm always cautioning you to avoid 
slang. There's a dear ; do oblige me." 

" Oh, I'm for none of your stiff book-talk, 
aunt ; it's soft and Miss Prim-ish for a fellow. 
All very well for girls, now, or younkers ; but 
for us it's another matter." 
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Oswald adjusted his watch, put his hands in 
his pockets, and, having finished his breakfast, 
strutted across the room with the widest stride 
he could accomplish, and turned his back to the 
fire, in an attitude as like his £etther as he could 
assume. 

Miss Wilton coughed, to prevent herself 
from laughing, and said, quietly, " In my 
young days, the word I so often hear you use 
— I mean 'fellow^ — was never used by gentle- 
men. Indeed, I remember a passage in a poem, 
which says, — 

* Tis manners make the man, 
The want of it the fellow/ " 

"Oh, that's all old-fajshioned bosh.'' 

" My dear Oswald, good manners and good 
language surely are never old-fashioned." 

Just then a whining was heard in the hall, 
and the parlour door being opened, there stood 
a rough boy from the village, with a fierce- 
looking mastiff pup in his grasp. The lad 
pulled his forelock, and, making an awkward 
scrape with his foot, said, "Please, Muster 
Oswald, zur, I've brought 'im for 'ee. Feayther 
zed, 'It's the yoimg maister's birthday; he's 
wormed, and over the distemper, so goo wi 'im 
to he ;' and here I be." 

While the boy was speaking, the dog strug- 
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gled in his amis, growled, and showed his 
teeth in an alarming manner to Miss Wilton, 
who, looking at his muddy feet and fierce eyes, 
was evidently anything but pleased with the 
arrival 

"Go round, Ned Nobbs, to the stables in- 
stantly,"' she exclaimed. 

" m come too,'" shouted Oswald, running 
off in his slippers ; and without hat or cap, 
through the back door he went, into the pour- 
ing rain, heedless of his aunt's repeated calls 
after him. All she heard, in the intervals of 
her own remonstrance, was the sharp bark of 
the dog, and Oswald's cry, "Teazer — ess-s ! 
Teazer, good dog — seize 'em^-ess-s !" 

" That abominable Ned Nobbs and his fright- 
ful dog !" said Miss Wilton, her eyes filling with 
tears of vexation. " Those wretched low boys 
stick like burrs to Oswald — ^he is such a gene- 
rous fellow." 

It never entered into her head to ask, Is 
a boy really generous who is bent only on 
pleasing himself ? or is it the way for me to make 
any nature generous to be always yielding to 
it, and pampering it ; rendering all, and re- 
quiring nothing, or very little, and, as a rule, 
not getting that little ? 

If ever the shadow of a doubt did cross the 
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mind of Miss Wilton as to the wisdom of the 
course she had pursued with her nephew, she 
silenced aU misgivings as to the effects on his 
temper and character by the old saying, mostly 
foolishly applied, " Boys will be boys/' 

To-day she had no time for indulging any 
reflections, for all the household were busy. 
Mr. Wiltons return, which was expected in 
the afternoon, would precede the arrivals of 
the visitors by about an hoiu*; and though 
there were many servants, Miss Wilton was a 
lady of such domestic habits and anxiously 
affectionate disposition, that she liked to see 
that all arrangements were carried out satis- 
factorily. 

She had a most trying day. Her nephew 
kept out in the stables and the yard, at the 
rear of the premises, until he was wet through ; 
then he came into the house ; and having, by 
a copious feed, made friends with his new dog, 
nothing would suit but he must have him into 
the house, and upstairs into his play-room. 
There was noise and dirt all over the place, to 
a degree that affected the temper of all the 
domestics ; so that there were murmurs from 
Bridget, the housemaid, and aU the women 
servants, none the less bitter that they were 
not openly uttered. A feeling of vexation 
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.spread from mistress to maid ; and it was soon 
seen, if, indeed, any impartial person in that 
dwelling ever doubted it, how completely the 
whims of one inmate can destroy the comfort 
and order of an entire household 

The train was behind time that brought Mr. 
Wilton home, and he did not reach the house 
until some of the birthday guests had arrived 
His dinner was served in his study, where 
Oswald (who had delayed making himself 
presentable until the very last moment, and 
had worried his aunt almost into a fever) went 
to see and thank him. There was no time for 
anything but the most hasty greeting between 
&ther and son, so that Mr. Wilton, as he 
despatched his hurried dinner, and made ready 
to join his guests in the drawing-room, heard 
nothing of the invitation to Philip Welmore, 
or the arrival of Oswald's new pet, the dog 
Teazer. 

He did not observe how harassed his sister 
seemed — perhaps that was nothing new ; he 
was content to see his son looking well and 
happy, for at length the face of Oswald beamed 
out with pleasant smiles. His father had been 
away nearly a week, and the boy loved him as 
well as he could love anything — his own will 
excepted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BIRTHDAY EVENING.— TROUBLES. 

" I'd have you temperate, and contain yourself 
Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing, 
From dead man's dust and bones, and none of yours, 
Except you make or hold it 

Ben JoMsoir. 

When Mr. Wilton entered his drawing 
room, he saw his old friend, Mrs. Huntley, 
seated on the sofa by the fire, conversing with 
Mrs. Sageleigh, the venerable mother of the 
principal medical man in the district ; an old 
lady, whose sayings were much quoted, and 
whose character was much esteemed. There 
were many young folks present ; Edgar and 
Sydney Huntley, and Rhoda, their sister ; three 
of the young Sageleighs — blooming, merry 
boys, who were thought by Oswald a little 
too young to come ; but Frank Sageleigh, the 
eldest, a boy of eleven, sang like a nightingale, 
and if he was invited, his brothers, who were 
each successively a year younger, could not be 
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omitted. And there was Gerald Conway, a 
Harrow boy, nearly fifteen, whose being at the 
party was in consequence of a slow recovery 
firom illness, that decided his parents on keep- 
ing him at home for the spring season, until 
his health was re-established. He was not 
likely to add to the pleasure of the evening, 
for he seemed to take no interest in the 
younger portion of the assembly ; he sat list- 
lessly by his cousins, Carrie and Alice Hewson, 
girls of about his own age, and turned over a 
volume of prints, without speaking, or seeming 
intending to speak to any one. But Oswald 
felt flattered that he was there — ^first, because 
he was so tall of his age, that he looked almost 
like a young man; and, secondly, because 
he was a Harrow boy, and reputed a capital 
scholar. 

Sitting on a little ottoman, in a comer by 
the piano, half hid by a pile of music books, 
was a boy with a dark, pale, strong-looking 
face. Most people would have called him a 
very plain boy at first sight, for he was short 
and thick-set ; his mouth was rather large, but 
closed firmly ; his lower jaw and chin were 
strong and square, and his dark brows were so 
decidedly marked that they made his face look 
gloomy; but when he raised his eyes, they 
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lighted up his face, and altered its whole ex- 
pression. This boy was very plainly dressed, 
in a suit of dark cloth ; but his white collar, 
tied with a black ribbon, looked so nicely 
adjusted, and his hair was so glossy and well 
kept, that his appearance in the matter of 
dress was by no means inferior to the other 
lads present. Mr. WUton, as he drew his chair 
near the sofa, and, looking roimd the room, 
spoke to one and another of his young friends, 
and watched Oswald, who was standing near 
the drawing-room door, receiving his company, 
at last observed this boy, and faintly recollected 
having seen him before somewhere : he thought 
for a moment, and then concluded it was an 
acquaintance who might be staying with some 
of the others, and had been brought to spend the 
evening. He was just going to inquire, when 
a large group entered the room, a whole family 
from the Eectory — ^parents, children, and an old 
uncle, who liked juvenile gatherings. The 
reception of these, and the filling up of the 
drawing-room, not only put the stranger boy 
out of Mr. Wilton's head, but hid him for a 
time from further observation. 

Tea and coflfee were soon handed round, 
and Oswald, who was very intent on attend- 
ing to his guests, did not neglect his shy 
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and silent Mend in the comer, who, we 
need hardly tell our readers, was Phihp 
Wehnore. Poor boy! he was by no means 
happy in the festive scene. It was not onlj^ 
new to him, and therefore a little bewildering, 
but he felt more lonely than he had ever done 
before, even in his dull life. All the other young 
people there knew one another. There were 
kindly greetings and merry salutations among 
them ; but an inquiring glance, or a confusing 
stare, from both of which he shrunk, was all 
that he received. Oswald had once or twice 
come to his aid, with the words, "ify friend, 
PhiL Welmore,''T-a name that no one knew ; 
had it been Grimsby, it might, by some, have 
been remembei^ed. The only boys who recog- 
nized him were the two Huntleys ; they whis- 
pered to each other a surprised " Oh, Oswald 
has invited his new favourite !" and then, their 
attention being taken up with others, made 
no further remark. 

There is no loneliness like that which people 
suffer when they are amid a crowd of strangers. 
In the silence and solitude of a night at sea, as 
the young mariner keeps watch, he looks up to 
the dear sky, and sees the stars shining down 
upon him, and, thinking of his distant home, 
holds sweet communion in thought with his 
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friends and kindred ; or, should he be a youth of 
religious feeling, he thinks of Him "who holds 
the waters in the hoUow of His hand, and 
meteth out the heavens with a span, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.'* 
Or a country boy roaming in woods alone, and 
exploring mountain solitudes, if he loves to look 
at fine scenery, or to listen to pleasant rural 
sounds, he is " never less alone than when thus 
alone/' But it is very different in crowded 
rooms or great cities. Many eyes are there, 
and none looking familiar — ^many hands, and 
none held out in kindly greeting — ^that is the 
worst of all loneliness ; for it is natural to the 
young heart to long for social intercourse 
and friendly intimacy. It is this feeling that 
oppresses the "new boy,'' on first going to 
school, and makes him feel as if his swelling 
heart would burst, as it throbs against his 
side, and sends up a hot choking into his 
throat. And though he bravely keeps down 
the tears while there are strangers' eyes around 
him, yet, when he covers up his head at night 
in his bed, he turns his face close to his pillow, 
and, while he stifles his sobs, weeps bitter tears 
over his loneliness, till sleep comes — ^blessed 
sleep ! — and lulls his griefe into calm forget- 
fulness. 
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PhiKphad not been used to so much tenderness 
that he should feel very acutely the awkward- 
ness of his position at the party ; yet he wished 
himself away repeatedly. Indeed, some vague 
dread> of feeling strange and out of place, had 
troubled him from the day that Oswald would 
take no denial ; and this reluctance, joined to 
motives of self-interest, which, on reflection, 
made Mr. Grimsby regard an invitation to 
Philip as rather like a command, had led the 
former to determine that he should go ; and 
caused him to say, in his sternest tones, as 
Philip left his house, "Now, none of your 
glumpy fits ; you see and make yourself agree- 
able to the young gentlefolks. Mind now ! " 

The threatening tone in which this was said 
was not likely to be very effectual in promoting 
dieerfulness ; and we have seen that, if Philip 
came to the party feeling dull, dull he was 
likely to remain^ 

There was music and singing in the evening; 
and in listening to this Philip gradually lost his 
^oom, and, in this enjoyment, forgot all about 
his previous troubles. He kept ensconced in 
his comer, drinking in with greedy ears the 
sweet sounds. There were games, and cha- 
rades ; but he had begged Oswald not to ask 
him to join in them, and some misgiving in 
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the mind of young Wilton, that perhaps his 
new friend might be awkward, made him yield 
to his entreaty, But though, so far, all passed 
off well, Philip had not entirely escaped the 
effects of a certain amount of rudeness thai 
boys, who think themselves well-bred, some- 
times indulge in. Edgar and Sydney Huntley, , 
who had a little jealousy of Oswald's new 
intimate, had given him a nickname. They 
called him, from his short, square, sturdy look, 
"Stockey;" and as they were standing to- 
gether, near Mr. Wilton, and at the back of the 
sofa where their mamma sat, one said to the 
other, — 

"How quiet Stockey has been, up in his 
pomer \" 

" Mute as a stock-fish, Syd.,*' was the reply. 

Mr. Wilton heard them, and looking in the 
same direction as the boys, again noticed Philip ; 
but this time with a differeijit estimate, for 
the boy, happily uixconscious of any one 
observing him, was listening to a lady 
singing ; his eyes were filled with light, and 
a glow, rather than a smile, was spread over 
hjs whole face. 

. "Who is that intelligent-looking boy? I do 
not remember him.'* 

Mrs. Huntley rm^ her ^ye-glaiss, and looked 
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at the lad Mr. Wilton indicated ; but^ aftei^ a 
moment's scrutiny, said,- 

" I don't know him ; I think he came from 
the Eectory with the young Seftons."' 

" No, he was here before they arrived. 
What did you say was his name, Ed^ar ? Did 
I not hear you caJl him Stockey,"' inquired Mr. 

waton. 

"He is a friend of Oswald's, sir,'' replied 
Edgar, colouring, and moving away, for he did 
not like to explain that he had been fixing a 
nickname on a guest. 

" Oswald," said Mr. Wilton, in a pause of the 
song, " come hera Who is your young friend, 
who seems to be so entranced by the music 
fiiBife he cannot move from that comer ?" 

" That, papa— oh, that— that is Phi V 

** Philip who, my boy?" 

''Welmore, papa," said Oswald, drawing 
dose, and lowering his voice to a tone meant 
only for his father's ear ; " the boy, you know, 
who pulled me out from under the ica" 

"What, Grimsby, the exciseman's son !"said 
lllr. Wilton, looking ftdl at Oswald, and knit- 
ting his brows, while a flush spread over his 
&ce; "who invited him?" 

**I did, papa; you said I might invite whom 
Ipleaaed." 
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" You surely don't need to be told I meant 
proper companions, your equals, sir/' replied 
Mr. Wilton, in a low tone, but with a very 
displeased look. "You may take a ramble 
now and then with a lad like that, but to 
invite him here, among our friends ! — upon 
my word, I wonder at his assurance in pre- 
suming to come.'' . . 

" Oh, papa, I urged him — I did indeed, very 
much ; he is my invited guest." 

. " True, Oswald ; we must abide by it. But 
no more of this kind of thing, my boy ; it's a 
• great mistake." 

Miss Wilton, whose eyes seldom for a 
moment lost sight of her beloved nephew, 
saw the little scene between father and son, 
and though she did not hear a word, she 
judged, by their disturbed looks, and the 
glances that were directed towards the uncon- 
scious Philip, that an explanation had taken 
place. So soon as she could, without attracting 
attention, she made her way to her brother, 
and while a long piece was being played, she 
whispered, — 

" Dear Oswald is so grateful, brother ; and 
as this boy did him a service — ^for you know 
that accident on the ice nught have been 
serious — ^I thought I would yield io his. 
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wishes. And you see the boy is j^uiet, and 
this one treat will end it. Oswald will, of 
course, be satisfied, and give him up.'' 

" Certainly; he is no companion for Oswald,*' 
said Mr. Wilton, stiffly. 

Meanwhile, Oswald had sought Philip ; and 
now, while applause of the music went on, and 
changes were being made at the piano, led h\m 
to his father, saying, — 

" This is my friend, papa. You have heard 
me speak of Philip." 

Mr. Wilton nodded his head, and said, " Oh, 
so this is Philip Grims " 

" Welmore, papa," interposed Oswald. 

Mrs. Huntley looked round, and re-adjusted 
her eye-glass ; then, after a moment's keen scru- 
tiny, she turned to Mrs. Sageleigh, and said, — 

" Dear me ! why that dark boy is surely 
the lad^ I have seen with Grimsby, the 
exciseman's children. How on earth came 
he here?" 

" I like the look of the lad," said Mrs. Sage- 
leigh, "wherever he comes from. Here," she 
added, reaching out her hand to Philip, who 
was looking down very sheepishly, and had his 
awkward, embarrassed manner now, in full per- 
fection, for he felt, somehow, that Mr. Wilton's 
address was not cordial 
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" Here/' continued Mrs. Sageleigh, "you have 
l)een in yonder comer, as still as a mouse in a 
cheese, all the evening. Come and sit by me, 
my hoy, and tell me your name, and how old 
you are. I like to extend my acquaintance 
among young folks.*' 

Thus encouraged, Philip sat down by the 

kind old lady, and soon felt happier than he 

had done all the evening. Mrs. Huntley, 

indeed, elevated her eyebrows, and gave a 

scomftd toss of her head, as she heard the 

oonv^^rsation between the two, who seemed 

likely to be — 

" A pair of friends, though one was yonngy 
The other sev^ty-two." 

She looked towards her son Edgar, and as 
soon as she caught his eye, made a sign to him 
to come to her ; and then, in a whispered con- 
ference, heard the whole story; and a^ Philip's 
presence of mind rather reflected on the panic 
that had sent her own boys flying from 
the scene of danger, she took an immediate 
prejudice against the poor boy, and felt in- 
clined to resent his being introduced where 
she was. She rose, and made a little tour of 
the room, chatting with her acquaintance, 
young and old, and contriving to publish to 
all, with her own comments skilfully insi- 
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nuated, the fact that a low boy had become 
the Mend of Oswald. 

She did not secure very sympathizing 
auditors. Some were too intent on the 
amusements of the evening to heed anything 
else. Others passed it over with, "Oh, a 
birthday sanctions a little departure from 
severe rules of society." 

And one or two remarked, " If that is the 
boy who behaved so very well at the time of 
Oswald's accident^ he has a better right to be 
here than any one.'* 

While Gerald Conway, to whose sister Mrs. 
Huntley poured out her whole budget of mur- 
murs, roused himself from the game of chess 
he was playing with one of the elder ladies 
from the Rectory, and, looking for a moment 
across the room to where Philip was sitting, 
said, — 

"The youngster looks the equal of any 
one here. I'm glad young Wilton is not 
snobbish." 

Just at this time all the party trooped off to 
the supper-room, and Mrs. Sageleigh, keeping 
Philip near her, contrived that he should not be 
overlooked in the crowd ; — and if the latter had 
often, in the early part of the evening, wished 
idmself away, he now begaix to enjoy the scenej 
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and being a boy of observant and reflective 
habits, he noticed much that was going on, 
and laid it up in his mind for future thought. 
Perhaps his speaking so little was much to the 
advantage of his mental powers. Some boys 
have a bright surface manner, and make hasty 
speeches about all that passes before them, and 
are reckoned shrewd and clever; but the really 
observant eye and attentive ear is usually 
accompanied by quietude. A talent for talk 
is often most cultivated, but a talent for silence 
is probably the best. 

It might be due to his quick eyes and silent 
noting of everything, that, when they returned 
to the drawing-room, he observed a something, 
he could not make out what, lying under the sofa, 
which was Mrs. Huntley's favourite seat, and 
to which she returned for the short time she 
had to stay prior to the arrival of her carriage. 
PhiUp at first thought that the object he saw 
was some one waiting, in playful ambush, pre- 
paring for some part in a game. But when Mrs. 
Huntley sat down, he altered his opinion, and 
drew near to her, just as, with a scream, that 
lady started up, and said, — 

" Oh, dear ! what is this V 

The growl and leap out of a small but fierce 
dog followed, who jumped up at her, and seized. 




" Quick as thought, Philip caught hold of the dog's head, and held 
his jaws tight, calling him by name, — ' Down, Teazerl' " — p. 41. 
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fortunately, the scarf that was loosely hanging 
in front of her neck. 

Quick as thought, Philip caught hold of the 
dog's head, and held his jaws tight, calling him 
by name, — 

"Down, Teazerr' 

Mrs. Huntley's screams rang through the 
room, and in an instant all the gentlemen 
were roimd her, though Philip still held the 
dog, with the fragments of the torn scarf in 
his mouth, dose in his arms, and succeeded in 
bearing him from the room. 

" Oh, that horrid boy, with his fierce brute 
of a dog ! what a shame to have him here \" 
sobbed Mrs. Huntley, as she sank on the sofa. 

" How did he dare to bring the beast here ?" 
shouted Mr. Wilton. 

"A perfect nuisance V reiterated the lady, 
looking, with pardonable anger, at her torn 
scarf 

"And so fierce \" said a young lady, who, 
being afraid of dogs, was pale and trembling. 

"Terribly dangerous \" echoed many voice^i. 

" How do you know it was Philip's dog V 

" Why, didn't he call it by its name, and 
know it?" 

" Of course he did," was the general reply. 

" Where's Oswald ?" said Mr. Wilton, turning 
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angrily to liis sister j " I can't have an annoy- 
ance like this ; it's unpardonable/' 

Just at that moment Oswald, who had met 
Philip at the drawing-room door, and helped 
to consign the offending dog to the care of 
a manservant, entered the room. He looked 
very confused, as he noticed Mrs. Huntley's 
agitation, and observed that she was preparing 
to leave the room, with Miss Wilton and an 
escort of ladies. 

Philip followed behind Oswald. 

" Here, sir," said Mr. Wilton, with a look of 
more anger than Oswald often encountered, 
"Mrs. Huntley has baen terribly frightened, 
and might have been seriously hurt by that 
savage brute of a dog. What business had it 
to be brought here ?" 

The last part of the sentence was addressed 
to Philip. 

" Papa, it is my dog.'' 

" Yours ! When did it become yours, pray? 
Who are you indebted to for such an acqui- 
sition?" Mr. Wilton's brows drew into a 
frown as he looked again at Philip. 

"Not to any one here, papa," faltered Oswald, 
observing the direction his father's anger and 
suspicions had taken. *' I had him this mottl- 
ing from — ^from Ned Nobbs." 
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" And who may Ned Nobbs be ? — ^another of 
your friends, eh, sir f ' 

"He is the mole-catcher's son, papa; and 
only known to me as other village boys are/' 

"He is your friend, I suppose,'' continued 
Mr. Wilton, addressing Philip. 

" I know the dog, sir, and remembered his 
name. I have saved him once or twice from 
the ill-usage that has helped to make him so 
fierce ; but I have no acquaintance with Ned 
Nobbs." 

This was said very modestly, with a perfectly 
calm and respectful manner. Every one felt 
that it was the truth. 

"Then how did you know it was here?*' 
said Mr. Wilton. 

Philip explained when he had first observed 
it, and Oswald said it had escaped from his 
room, where he had confined it during supper- 
time. 

" Then it seems," said Mrs. Sageleigh, "Edgar 
and Sydney Huntley, you have to thank this 
yoimg gentleman for your mother's rescue from 
what might, indeed, have been an ugly accident. 
You must lose no time, my dears, in telling 
her — for you know it is a very sad thing to 
slight our benefactors, and a most terrible 
thing to have a prejudice against them." . 
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"I am sure/' said Edgar Huntley, coming 
forward with a frank smile, " I'm very much 
obliged to Philip Welmore." 

" Mamma will thank you," added his sister 
Bhoda ; a little girl of ten, on whose cheek 
there were traces of tears. 

" I'd advise you, Ossy, my boy," said Gerald 
Conway, " to keep your mastiff pup in the 
stable, rather than in your bed-room, or study, 
or whatever it is. You'll have him taking a 
fancy to a bit out of one of the servants' legs, 
which would be more of a treat to him than 
to them." 

" Of course, of course— :the stable is the place 
for him ; and now some music," said Mr. Wil- 
ton, looking tired of the discussion, and annoyed 
altogether. 

No one but Mrs. Sageleigh noticed that 
Philip had his handkerchief round his hand, and 
the cuff of his jacket drawn low down over it. 

" Are you hurt ?" said she, drawing near him, 
as the rest of the company went to the piano. 

" I'm bitten a little — only a very little," he 
added quietly, seeing the alarmed look of the 
kind old lady. 

" You are a very brave, good lad," she said. 
" You shall go home with me instantly to the 
surgery, and have it attended to. Had it been 
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that spoiled boy, Oswald, the whole district 
would be scoured for medical aid — ^it is his 
fault. He's always getting into scrapes.'' 

"Oh, ma'am! Oswald is a capital boy," inter- 
posed Philip, his face aU kindling up in defence 
of his Mend. 

" Oh, oh ! all very well ; he's not so bad as 
he might be with such training. Poor boy ! 
he's to be pitied. A fine nature ruined. There, 
don't say another word — if not quite ruined, 
he's on the way to it. 

Philip's looks entered a protest agamst this 
stem judgment, as it seemed to him ; but Mrs. 
Sageleigh, without attracting any attention, 
managed to summon her grandchildren ; and,, 
hearing, in answer to her message, that her 
"sociable" was waiting, she took Philip imder 
her wing — only giving him time to take a 
hasty leave of Oswald in the hall, and they 
were soon iii her old-fashioned, but large and 
comfortable conveyance, driving at good speed 
towards her son's, the doctor's, 

Mr. Sageleigh's assistant was there ; and the 
wound, which was by no means so trifling as 
Philip had supposed, was drest. Fortunately, 
the dog was known not to have anything worse 
than rage the matter with him, or the cure of 
the wound might have been ek very painful 
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process. As it was, they applied caustic, and 
Mrs. Sageleigh sent Philip home (for she lived 
stiQ farther from Ditchley than Mr. Wilton's) 
in the carriage. 

Poor boy I his reception was a great contrast 
to the kindness with which he had been treated 
by Mrs. Sageleigh. His fother-in-law was 
mtting smoking his pipe by the parlour fire. 
He looked up as Philip entered, and gave him 
a frown. Then, as he heard the carriage wheels 
departing, he muttered, — 

" Mind you give yourself no airs ; you're not 
going to be Mr.. TJppercrust here because the 
gentlefolks have their whima aod fimdesaboui 
you." 

"Oh,PhiL! whatever's the matter with your 
hand ?' said his mother, as she re-entered the 
room after shutting the front door. In a few 
words the accident wad related. 

" Umph I" growled Grimsby. " You're an 
unlucky young varlet — always was. YouTl 
get your neck broke some day." This pro- 
phecy was not uttered as if it was a fate to be 
compassionated. 

Philip sighed, and without any further word 
took off his boots, and groped his way, as was 
his custom,, in the dark» up to the attic in the 
roof of the Jw>iw,. to bei 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. GRIMSBTS CHIEF INCUMBRANCE. 

« For she hath liyed with heart and squL aliye 
To all that makes life heautiful and fair ; 
Sweet thoughts, like honey hees, haye made their hiye 
Of her soft bosom-cell, and cluster there : 
3eneath the cares of earth she does not bow, 
Though she hath ofttimes drained its bitter cup^ 
But eyer wanders on with heayenward brow, 
And ejes whose loying lids are lifted up.'* 

Philip loved his Kttle garret room, thougli 
to most people's eyes it would have seemed a 
very desolate place. The walls were so sloping 
ihsbi it was only in the middle that a grown 
person could stand upright. Its one casement 
window was in the gable end of the roof^ 
opposite the little truckle bed, which, with an 
old three-legged stool, a rough shelf that did 
for a table, and a few tattered books, com- 
prised the furniture of the room. The reason 
that Philip loved this place was that he could 
call it his own. Here he often came, and feh 
safe from the scolding of Orimsby and tW 
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interruptions of the children. The garret 
might be cold and bare, but something of the 
feeling of the Swiss, — 

** He sits him down, the monarch of a shed,"— 

-was Philip's. And it must be owned the careful 
eye would note many little appliances that 
added to the boy's enjoyment of the place. 
The waUs were covered with old prints and 
pictures ; some very poor, and some very 
tawdry ; but others were firom well-known 
paintings, and many were Scripture pieces. 
They wonderfully relieved the monotony of 
the plastered and whitewashed walls; and then 
the shelf, which did double duty for a table as 
well, was of Philip's own construction. There 
was on it a rude desk that he had made, and 
a slender stock of writing materials. On nails 
in the beam of the roof hung fishing tackle ; 
and there was a little comer cupboard, with a 
picture hung before it for a door, in which 
Philip had a motley collection of bits of stone 
and fossils, and some old copper coins, and a 
box with some specimens of butterflies and 
moths, very neatly arranged ; and festoons of 
birds' eggs hanging, like rows of beads, round ; 
at the bottom was a tray, with a few old car- 
penters' tools, and a little hoard of twine^ and 
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nails, and bottles and corks, and such things 
as boys love to accumulate. 

Poor as the room was, it was very clean. 
This was due to other hands than Philip's. 
Like most boys, he had a much greater talent 
for making things dirty than clean, and, if he 
yielded to his failings, it must be owned he 
had no more the gift of order naturally than 
Oswald had, who kept three or four people 
employed in putting away after him. But we 
haU see that Philip tried to overcome his care- 
lessness, and attained to be tolerably neat, out 
of love to one who kept him supplied with the 
whitest of body and bed-linen, and mended up 
his clothes with the most painful care. This was 
not his mother. She, poor woman, had, as 
she said, her hands full, and her heart full — 
what with her husband's sullen temper and 
her young children. She, like Philip, was 
itidebted more than she ever chose to acknow- 
ledge, perhaps more than she knew, to an 
inmate of her dwelling, who was always 
spoken of by Mr. Grimsby as the special 
incumbrance of the household, — ^an aunt of 
Mrs. Grimsby's, named Matilda Meeking, but 
familiarly called "Aunt Matty." 

On this particular night, as Philip lay in his 
bed, he could not sleep ; bis hand pained him, 
E 
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and his thoughts were naturally full of all he 
had seen and heard at Mr.' Wilton's, and of 
some things that he had felt. He was not a 
boy to be dwelling on his feelings, and making 
troubles greater by recalling them, and brood- 
ing over them ; but he could not help seeing 
that Mr. Wilton was not pleased at Oswald 
having invited him ; he had noticed, too, the 
look of scorn on Mrs. Huntley's face, and the 
question rose, " Why should they scorn me ?" 
. and a few tears coursed down his cheeks, as he 
thought of his own father; — not that he remem- 
bered him — he had died in Philip's infancy; 
but the boy seemed to understand, by the 
lights that he had gained that night, how 
much he had lost in losing a father who would 
have had him well educated. He comprehended 
that, whatever other social distinctions there 
might be, the greatest difference was between 
the educated and the ignorant mind. Here he 
certainly had hit upon a half truth, but only a 
half. There is a greater difference stiU, and that 
is between the soul enlightened and led by 
christian love and duty, and that darkened 
by selfishness, and in bondage to sin. No 
amount of worldly wealth or himian know- 
ledge can be a substitute for the riches that 
endure for ever — ^the knowledge that cometh 







asked. 
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from above. But Philip, as he lay on his 
sleepless pillow, the light of the moon falling 
on him, like a peaceful, loving smile, had not 
yet more than a dim perception of this highest 
truth. 

While the tears were still wet on his cheeks, 
the door opened, and a woman of feeble form, 
with a halting, unequal step, but treading 
with the most careful quietness, glided into 
the little chamber, and came to his bedside. 
In the moonlight, her face was perfectly 
white, and very calm and stilL She stood for 
a moment at his bedside, looking at him. The 
boy had shut his eyes, not liking to be found 
crying, and she evidently thought he was 
asleep. She laid a thin, worn-looking hand, 
the slender fingers a little crooked by toil, on 
his forehead, and smoothed his hair from his 
brows. 

The boy opened his eyes, and said, hoarsely, 
" Aunt Matty, I'm not asleep. You were 
right; it was Master Oswald's whim that I 
was asked. I had better not have gone!'' 
Then came a great thick sob, that impeded 
further utterance. 

Meanwhile, Aimt Matty sat down on the 
bedside, saying merely, " My dear boy !" — ^but 
there was a world of sympathy in the word&« 
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Then, as soon as PhiKp had conquered his grief, 
she inquired about his hand, and heard the 
story of the dog. 

" They were so willing, aunt, to blame me ; 
it seemed as if they were pleased to have some 
fault to find with me. As if, indeed, I knew no 
better than to take a rough, fierce dog to a 
gentleman's drawing-room. And, aimt, they 
really seemed to think I was a chum of Ned 
Nobbs ; they did, indeed !'' 

Philip had half risen, in his eagerness to teU 
his tale, but the thought of this last indignity 
overcame him, and he sunk back weeping. 

" Now, Philip, I do not quite understand 
you. It annojrs you that it should be thought 
you are a companion of Ned's ; is it because 
he is a poor boy, the son of a labouring 
man?'' 

" No, aunt — oh, no ; but he is the worst boy 
in the village. Why, he is a swearing, bad 
feUow." 

" Yes, that is a reason, a good reason, why 
you should neither be, nor be thought, his 
associate. I can understand that you are hurt 
at such a mistake." 

" Oh, Aunt Matty ! and Mrs. Huntley looked 
at me as if I was something hateful" 

*'If she thought ypu brought the dog, in 
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her alarm, she might look more angry than 
she felt. Be careful, my boy, not to impute 
bad motives to people." 

"I'm sure I am right, aimt; she despised 
me ; she did not think me good enough to 
come near her boys. They're neither of them 
so '* 

" Hush, hush, Philip ! these are not the feel- 
ings to have when you lay your head upon 
your pillow. If there really was any scorn- 
though I cannot see why there should be — ^in 
the lady's manner, instead of resenting it, 
resolve to rise above it. Why, I remember 
reading that, when the learned Dr. Adam 
Clarke was a young boy, in a poor home, his 
schoolfellows scoffed at him for his stupidity, 
and called him dunce, and other deriding names. 
Instead of crying at it, or brooding over it 
with bitter feelings, a strong spirit sprung up 
in him : he resolved to try all his might to 
learn the Latin lessons that had so baffled him ; 
and in the moment that the good resolution 
came, the power was given him to learn ; 
his difficulties seemed instantly to vanish. He 
took up lesson after lesson, correctly learned ; 
never any one from that time could call him 
dunce." 

Philip listened with flashing eyes. As Aunfe 
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Matty spoke, his tears dried ; he was so wake- 
ful, that he wished she could stay, and tell him 
more of the incidents with which he knew her 
mind was storied ; but she said, — 

" I must leave you now, Philip ; but before 
I go I must say some serious words. Are all 
your angry feelings gone V 
Philip was silent. 

"Do you forgive, as you hope to be for- 
given?'' 

" Oh, aunt, it is so hard to bear I" 
" My dear Philip, do you remember who it 
was that had to bear scorn, and derision, and 
cruelty? Who went about doing good, and 
received nothing but evil? Who with His 
dying breath prayed for His murderers, — 
' Father, forgive them : they know not what 
they do' ? And shall we, who call ourselves 
Christians, be fretted and angry at every little 
annoyance, and keep bad feelings in our 
hearts, and hard thoughts in our minds, at our 
light passing trials ? If we do, we are not 
Christians, Philip." 

" Oh, aunt, I do desire to be a Christian !" 
" May God's Holy Spirit make you one." 
These words sounded like a prayer, and were 
followed by a silence, in which, after a gentle 
kiss upon his forehead, Aimt Matty glided 
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out of the room as noiselesly as she had 
entered. 

There was something soothing in the tones 
of her voice, as well as in her kindly words, 
and Philip, all his anger lulled to rest, sunk 
into a quiet slumber almost as soon as she left 
his bedside. 

If Matilda Meeking had been of a murmur- 
ing disposition, she might have summed up 
her history in the words, " Few and evU 
have been the days of the years of my life,"' 
for certainly her lot had been one of great 
trial She was the youngest sister and only 
daughter of a family of five. Being much 
younger than her brothers, she was made 
a great pet of, during her childhood and 
early youth. Then came a bitter change. Her 
father and mother died within a few months 
of each other, leaving their affairs in a very 
embarrassed state. Her eldest brother, who 
was then a married man with one daughter 
(afterwards Philip's mother), undertook the 
management of his late fathers farm, and the 
guardianship of his brothers and sister. He 
wa8 not a prudent man. Habits of patient 
industry were unknown to him. He loved 
speculation and wild experiments, and always 
lived fully up to his means: — ^and, as it ijroy^d^ 
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beyond them. His brothers disagreed with 
him as they grew up, and the next eldest — 
Caleb Meeking — ^left in a fit of anger, and went 
to London, keeping up no further intercourse 
whatever with his fiunily, who heard casually 
that he was doing well, but nothing more. 

The two yoimger brothers died early in life 
of consumption. And when, after a few years, 
John Meeking became a bankrupt, all his 
sister Matilda's little property was swept away 
in the general ruin. 

At this time she might have married an 
intimate companion of her brother's, but she 
had heard, and her observation had confirmed 
the statement, that her suitor was a man of looae 
principles and intemperate habits ; and though 
he was wealthy, and very urgent in his suit, she 
rejected him — ^much to the anger of her brother, 
who was so harsh to her, that she resolved on 
trying to get her own living as a teacher. She 
was engaged at the school where her niece, 
Maria, before her father's misfortunes, had been 
a pupil, to teach English studies and needle- 
work, that being the amount of Matilda's ac- 
quirements. But she had not been long there, 
when she was summoned to attend the sick-bed 
of her sister-in-law, her brother's wife, who, 
never very strong, sunk under the troubles of her 
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husband's altered circumstances. The family 
were in lodgings in a suburb of London, near 
the Queen's Bench Prison, where her brother 
was detained, and Matty found the familyin such 
trouble, that her resolution was taken to remain 
as a nurse to her sister-in-law, and guardian 
to her niece, Maria. In a week her nursing was 
at an end ; the invalid left a world, the troubles 
of which she was wholly unable to contend 
with : and then the entire charge of Maria, 
a girl but a few years younger than herself, 
devolved on Matilda. Mr. Meeking found so 
much difficulty in settling his affairs, that he 
was long an inmate of the prison ; his sister 
and daughter living partly by needlework. 
One foggy winter night, returning from the 
warehouse that employed her, with a parcel of 
work. Miss Meeking was knocked down by a ' 
cart, and very severely injured. Just at this 
time the death of a distant relative occurred— 
the only relation she had except her brothers 
and niece — a legacy was left Matilda that was 
a modest provision for her few wants. This 
came in time to lighten, but not prevent, the 
consequences of the accident. A long and pain- 
ful illness followed, from which her recovery 
was slow, and a lameness was left that rendered 
her permanently an invalid. The death of hex 
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brother within the walls of the debtors' prison 
took place during this illness of Matilda's ; 
and thus, excepting the brother Caleb, who 
had doggedly renounced his family, the aunt 
and her niece were alone in the world. Once, 
indeed, in answer to her letters of sisterly 
appeal, her brother Caleb replied, " that if she 
would give up entirely all further intercourse 
with, or care of, the daughter of a man who 
had injured her, and brought his whole kindred 
to ruin, by his wild schemes, she might come 
and live with him, and he would try his best 
to make his home happy to her."' But this 
was not for a moment to be thought of ; and 
so aunt and niece became bound to each 
other, not only by the ties of love, but of mis- 
fortune. 

The medical man that attended Matilda 
Meeking in her long affliction, had a young 
assistant named Welmore, who formed an 
attachment for her niece, which ended in mar- 
riage. He was an intelligent, benevolent young 
man, and at the time he married Maria Meek- 
ing, the weakness of her character had not 
displayed itself. Her retiring quietude and 
gentleness were very attractive, and seemed 
truly amiable in her youth — the supineness and 
fretfulness of her maturer years came as an un- 
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expected after-growth. Sorrow never leaves 
people as it finds them — they are always the 
better or the worse for it. 

Mr. Welmore took a practice in a small town 
on the coast of Kent, and for some few years all 
went weU. The good aunt helped the young 
couple to the best of her ability, placing the prin- 
cipal part of her small fortimein her nephew's 
hands to assist in establishing him in his pro- 
fession. But the life of a medical man is pecu- 
liarly insecure. Scarlet fever, in a very malig- 
nant form, broke out in the district ; the young 
surgeon was indefatigable in his attentions to 
his patients, but, alas ! he took the fever, and 
died after a few days' illness. The stroke was 
so- sudden, and the affliction so great, that all 
Matilda Meeking's thoughts were directed to 
comforting her widowed niece, and taking care 
of little Philip. How they were all left as to 
pecuniary circumstances, never for a consider- 
able period after, entered her unworldly mind. 
She knew Mr. Welmore was insured, and hoped 
that a certain, if small, provision was made for 
his wife and infant son. But misfortune pursued 
them. The insurance company proved to be one 
of the commercial frauds that disgrace the age, 
so once again Matilda Meeking was reduced to 
poverty — this time with the drawback — how. 
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serious the healthy can scarcely understand — of 
bad healthy almost amounting to incapacity for 
all exertion. But if her body was weak her mind 
was strong ; for her niece, and her niece's c^dld, 
she would make every effort. The wreck of 
the property was gathered up, and they took 
a house on a pleasant part of the Kentish coast, 
hoping to gain an honest, if scanty, livelihood 
by letting part of it to invalids. Mrs. Wel- 
more, at the end of the first year of her widow- 
hood, paid a visit to some relations of her 
mother's ; people whom her aunt did not much 
like. It was an tuifortunate visit. Mrs. Wel- 
more was released from the care of her child 
and the supervision of her aunt, and with the 
easy and fatal pliancy of her disposition, jdelded 
to the solicitations of Mr. Grimsby — a man 
every way inferior to her former husband, — 
and became his wife ; without acquainting her 
aunt of the step she meditated, until it was too 
late for her to utter any but futile objections. 
Perhaps a latent feeling that the act was im- 
prudent kept her silent. 

This was a great blow to Matilda Meeking ; 
it destroyed her confidence in one she had sin- 
cerely loved. Very soon her worst fears were 
realized j Grimsby had married under the im- 
pression that his wife was in good, if not 
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affluent, circumstances, and his disappointment 
made him harsh and sullen. 

From this time there is nothing to record 
of the family but a gradual sinking in the 
social scale — a falling not only into poverty, 
but into grief. 

The devoted Aunt Matty, in pity to the 
sorrows she could not remove, resolved to 
stay with her niece, and help to lighten her 
lot, if possible. To this end she not only as- 
sisted with the needlework of the household, 
took the entire charge of Philip, who was soon 
an eyesore to his stepfather, but she employed 
herself in fancy work of various kinds, and of 
great beauty, for the ladiesof the neighbourhood, 
and earned enough, though it was slow work, 
to assure her that she did not encroach upon 
the small income, and smaller generosity, of 
Mr. Grimsby. Indeed, the latter, whenever he 
summed up, as he often did, the troubles of his 
married life, always took care to speak to his 
cronies in the village inn parlour, of his heavy 
inciunbrances as quite bearing him down. 
" That Philip, poor and proud, like his father 
before him,"" and " Old Matty, enough to give 
a fellow the horrors, with her pale face and her 
hobble. What would become of her, he should 
like to know, if he did not keep a home for 
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her V The answer to which'might justly have 
been, — 

"What would become of the house, with 
its feeble, fretting mother, and little rest- 
less, sickly children, and deep-drinking, sot- 
tish father, if it had not been for the patient 
sweetness, and constant industry, of Aunt 
Matty?'' 

But amid all the discontent and gloom of 
the dwelling, made worse by the personal 
habits of Grimsby, habits he was too cunning 
to let any one know out of his own family, 
there was one pure ray of light and comfort — 
the love between Philip jand Aunt Matty, — 
that one deep, tender feeling, between these 
two faithful hearts, was like a clear fountain 
that refreshed the whole dwelling. Just as 
two angry spirits can perturb an entire house- 
hold, and keep it in a constant ferment, so 
two loving natures, giving tenderness on 
the one side, and gratitude on the other, 
can diffiise .a sweet, subduing, calming in- 
fluence, felt, even when not acknowledged, by 
others. 

Philip was obedient, not merely from duty, 
but from love to his aunt. He not only bore un- 
complainingly with his mother's fitful temper, 
now weeping over him as her "poor boy! 
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her sole relic of former happy days ; " and 
then reproaching him that he was " cold/' or 
" proud/' or " idle/' or even charging him with 
causing, for he certainly could not prevent, the 
ill-temper of the younger children. Not only 
did he bear all this, much as it hurt him, 
gently, but his quietude and respectful manner 
kept Grimsby's dislike in check, and prevented 
its breaking out into open violence. By em- 
ploying himself all day with the children, or 
in the garden, he gave no real cause for anger ; 
and by creeping quietly away to his beloved 
garret, when his stepfather came home from 
"The Fleece" in a dangerous mood, no open 
rupture had ever taken place. 

However dutiful and careful of giving offence 
Philip might have been, yet of himself he never 
could have so wisely steered his course in such 
a home; no boy, during his early years of 
natural folly and wilfulness, could have done 
so ; but Philip was fortunate in two things, — 
a good adviser, and a willingness to follow her 
advice. It is a great thing for yoimg people 
to have good guidance, and to follow it. The 
worst affliction that can befall a boy, whether 
in high or low station, is to be left to himself, 
with no one to direct him. The reason spoiled 
children become so hateful and miserable is 
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that they follow then* own foolish wills with- 
out any check, until they become selfish, insuf- 
ferable, and unhappy — for a self-willed boy is 
never a happy boy. The consequences of head- 
strong impulse come heavily on his head. Dis- 
cipline of some kind is sure to be his portion. 
If the cruel indulgence of relatives and false 
friends withholds it, the world inflicts it, or 
Providence sends it ; and too late, the youthful 
victims of self-will, discover that they have 
laid up for themselves a bitter portion of sorrow 
and remorae. 

The greatest test of Philip's obedience was his 
attention to his little sisters and brother. Few 
young boys are very fond of little children ; 
they will play with, and patronize them, but 
they do not like being long troubled with them. 
In this they differ very much from girls, to 
most of whom the care of childhood is pleasant 
and natural But to his four young sisters, 
Maria and Jane, who were respectively nine 
and eight years old, and little blue-eyed Kate 
and Ehoda, of five and three, and to the young 
household tyrant Willie, Philip was a constant 
protector. To them he had meekly given up 
time when he would gladly have been learning 
lessons or reading. Often his favourite pur- 
suits were obliged to be laid aside, and he had 
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to endure tlie trial to his temper of the children 
destroying his specimens, collected in his humble 
natural history researches, and making his toil 
in the garden a still-beginning never-ending 
labour. And what he felt was worse than all, to 
endure the injustice of his mother, who, rather 
than correct or restrain the little ones, jdelded 
to her fatal supineness; and was annoyed if 
Philip begged them to be careful, or showed 
them the consequences of their destructiveness. 
" What a fuss you make, Philip ! Poor things, 
they have no toys as you had when you were 
their age. They must play ; it's little enough 
they have to play with, you needn't grudge 
them a few flowers ; and as to the rubbish of 
weeds you pick up, and butterflies, what are 
they good for, I should like to know, that the 
children mayn't have them if it amuses them, 
pretty dears ? You're a big boy, and should 
make allowances for them." 

It was not wonderful, with such home griefe, 
that Philip was graver than most boys of his 
age. He had been so curbed and repressed 
by all who surrounded him, with one excep- 
tion, that his young heart would have grown 
hard or cold, but for Aunt Matty. She kept 
it tender and warm with her constant love, 
which she took care to let Philip see was the 
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flowing forth of a perpetual spring, supplied 
from no merely earthly source. She was a 
Christian; and in that one word is compre- 
hended the Divine truth, that she had drunk 
of that stream of heavenly love that is a well 
of living water springing up into eternal life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A GAERET SCHiJB. 

** "Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
"Work — ^thou shalt ride over care's coming billow, 
lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 
"Work for some good— be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower^— be it it ever so lowly ; 
Xiabour ! all labour is noble and holy — 
Labour goes up as a prayer to thy God." 

Osgood. 

When Philip rose, the morning after the 
party, his hand, though better, was still very- 
painful, and made him feel feverish and de- 
pressed. He placed his little sisters as usual 
at the breakfast table, and nursed Willie while 
his mother poured out the coffee. The child 
was too heavy for Aunt Matty to hold him ; 
indeed, she was busy getting off Maria and 
Jane to school The morning was very cold, 
and both the girls were fretting, for they wanted 
to stay at home. 
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Mr. Grimsby sat by the wannest side of 
the fire, and munched the toast his wife had 
made for him. His face was more gloomy 
than ever. The children, who all feared him, 
were so far awed by his presence that they 
did not break into open outcry ; but the sound 
of Maria's sobs, and Jane's half stifled whine, 
" It's so cold. Aunt Matty, do let us stay at 
home, pray do !'' reached his ears. For some 
time he took no notice ; then, observing Philip, 
who was at the window with Willie, trying 
to screen the girls from their father's eye, he 
said, — 

" You, PhiL, sir, why don't you quiet those 
children ? It's my belief you're teazing them. 
They're always worse when you are near. 
You're so glumpy, with your pride and up- 
pishness, the poor things are always put out." 

This seemed such a licence to the young 
grumblers, that they began crjdng outright. 

" Don't cry, there's good girls ; I only wish 
I was going to school," said Philip. 

"You go to school I why, you're expense 
enough, young sir, already. What do you 
want to go to school for, I should like to 
know? You've had a governess kept for you, 
you have, and she's done little else but teach 
you ; that's more than she'U do for the other 
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children, and they're as near kin to her as you 
are, let me tell you. School ! what next ? It's 
time you went to work ; that is, if you are 
ever to make yourself useful, my gentleman." 

Philip coloured very red, and was about to 
say, " Please, Father, let me go to work ?" but 
he looked at his aunt, and saw in her face an 
entreaty that he should be silent, for she knew 
any reply, in Grimsby's irritated mood, would 
be an offence. He continued for a few moments 
to talk in the same strain, when, finding that 
one of the children interrupted him, he gave a 
loud shout that frightened them, and said, — 

"You PhiL, why don't you get your cap ? 
Look sharp about it, sir, and take those little 
yelping brats to school It's my belief all they 
learn here is to cry — it's all their mother, any 
how, can teach them." 

Almost before the words were out of his 
mouth, the girls, with PhiL at their side, were 
outside the house ; but a tedious task it was 
to get them to schooL They wanted to linger 
until their father was gone out, and then to 
return, well knowing their mother would 
not insist on their going. Philip resorted to 
his only plan ; he began telling them stories, 
and at length succeeded in getting them along ; 
though, as he thought, driving a flock of re- 
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fractory sheep, without the aid of a dog, would 
hardly be so troublesome. 

When he left them, as he walked to his 
home, the words he had uttered, and that 
gave such offence to Mr. Qrimsby, came again 
as a strong impulse of desire to his mind, " I 
wish I could go to school I" How often had he 
uttered those words before ! In the silence of 
the night — in his little chamber — in his lonely 
walks — in his conversations with Aunt Matty 
— once or twice to his mother, who had cried, 
and said, " Oh, Philip ! your father was a fine 
scholar ; you ought to have an education ; but 
what's to be done ? we can't afford it." The 
boy felt grieved that he had hurt her feelings, 
and mentioned it no more. 

But, long as the thought had been in his 
mind, he never felt it so deeply as on this day. 
He had seen and heard what Oswald had told 
him of his studies. To Philip it seemed mar- 
vellous the number of lessons that he learned. 
For there were different languages, as Latin 
and French ; and Gerald Conway learned Greek 
and German as well And then the drawings 
he had seen, and the maps in Oswald's room 
that Edgar and Sydney Huntley had executed ; 
and from all this he was excluded. His own 
acguirements, as he thought them over, seemed 
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to be contemptible in comparison. He felt bis 
ignorance as a shameful load he longed to 
throw off. 

Now, if Philip had reaUy been an entirely- 
ignorant boy, he would have had no such feel- 
ings. He had been taught by Aimt Matty to 
read and write, and to do some little arith- 
metic ; and it may be added that his reading 
was very good, for he had been exercised very 
much in reading aloud, for the amusement of 
his mother chiefly, while Aunt Matty worked. 
He had not much choice of books, it is true, 
but he had read the " Pilgrim's Progress," and 
" Kobinson Crusoe," and many of the papers 
in some odd volumes of Addison's " Spectator," 
and a History of England, and a big book of 
Extracts from various authors. And the best 
of all books, the Bible, he had read carefully 
with his aunt, and listened to her explanations 
with an eager interest. He wrote also a pretty 
decent hand, and spelled very correctly. Philip, 
in smnming up his few acquirements, did not 
take into account the fact that good reading 
and correct spelling are reaUy not so very 
common, even among those who have been 
taught the classics and some modem lan- 
guages. He did not, indeed, know that fact ; 
for competitive examinations had not then 
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revealed it. He knew enough to be ashamed 
that he knew no more. He had sufficient 
mental light to enable him to see the value 
of the attainments he had recently heard of; 
and the gloomy twilight of his own ignorance 
was terrible to him. "I could teach a child 
anything it wanted to know," once said a 
clever teacher, "but I. do not know how to 
teach it to want to know." Aunt Matty had 
succeeded in teaching Philip " to want to know/' 
and that want was like a hunger in his souL 

Perhaps, poor boy, he over-estimated, as 
many have done, the value of this learning 
that he craved. A traveller might just as well 
hope to reach the sky by walking ever onwards 
towards the hoiizon that recedes as he advances, 
as a man hope to attain the highest satisfaction 
and blessedness of which his nature is capable, 
by acquiring great learning. Beyond and above 
all human knowledge is the wisdom that cometh 
from above ; that alone can satisfy the himger 
of the spirit, and calm the fever of the mind. 

Yet, so far Philip was right in his desire for 
instruction, that it is the duty of aU to try 
and cultivate the talents God has given them. 
No physical, and certainly no mental, gift was 
ever intended to be unused ; to cultivate care- 
fully, and to employ wisely, is to obeyv 
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Deeply as the boy felt and thought, these 
reflections were not exactly those that agitated 
him. Simply to get knowledge, to go where 
it could be imparted, was his desire ; and so 
strongly did it possess him, that he walked 
home in a kind of trance of thought, from which 
he did not arouse himself imtil he entered his 
home, and found there, just alighted from his 
horse, Mr. Sageleigh, who, looking at Philip's 
hand, said he must rest at home quietly for a 
few days, patted his head as he left, and called 
him a brave little fellow. Unconsciously in- 
flicting a wound as he spoke, for Philip did not 
like being short of his age. The words " little 
feUow,'' and the nickname "Stockey," tor- 
mented him more than he would own, even to 
himself. The tall, well-grown form of Oswald 
he admired, not so much for any beauty, as for 
the older look it conferred. Philip in reality 
was quite as strong as Oswald, if not stronger, 
but being shorter, he looked as much younger 
as Oswald looked older, than he really was. 
Indeed, there is no disputing the fact that 
Philip had a sort of infatuation for his new 
friend, Oswald. The gay laughter, the frank, 
fearless speech, the air of command, tempered 
with good nature and generosity, was alto- 
gether a development of boyhood Philip had 
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never seen before. The Huntleys he thought 
dictatorial to those they considered their infe- 
riors, and a little insincere in their intercourse 
with their equals, — at least, Philip judged that 
their manner of speaking to Oswald was rather 
different from their way of speaking of him. 
And they had both mimicked Gerald Conway's 
self-satisfied languor ; and then, when he 
spoke to them, seemed quite elated by his 
notice, — a sort of double-dealing that amazed 
Philip. He could understand people being 
openly disagreeable to each other, but he did 
not comprehend the smooth surface manner 
assiuned to cover envious or angry feelings. 
He had passed his life in company with his 
poor aimt, and the little children, and knew 
many sorrowful, but, as yet, no devious ways. 

"I think, Maria,'' said Aunt Matty, when 
the doctor was gone, "you might as well 
let Philip go up to his room at once ; I have 
some groimding to finish of those cushions for 
the Manor House, and I want to be quiet ; and 
PhiL should be ill for want of taking a little 
rest in time, it will be a sad trouble for us all." 

" Well, I suppose he must lay by for to-day ; 
but however I'm to keep Kate, and Ehoda, 
and Willie quiet, I know not : I never saw the 
like. There's nothing but trouble for me. To 
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think PML couldn't go out without managing 
to get hurt! He's an unlucky fellow, poor 
boyr 

"Why, he kept the dog from hurting the 
lady/' 

" Ah ! he's mighty forward for others ; I wish 
he was as ready to take good care of himself, 
and think a little of those he belongs to." 

Aunt Matty made no reply, but, with a sigh, 
opened the staircase door, and, followed by 
Philip, who looked a little pale and weary, 
sought the friendly shelter of the fireless 
garret 

For some time after Philip had laid down, 
there was complete silence between him and 
Aimt Matty. She bent over her frame of 
worsted work, and he covered his eyes with 
his uninjured hand ; but still so that he could 
see the patient face, turned with the profile in 
full relief, as she plied her busy needle. 

"Aunt," said the boy after a long pause, in 
which he had been observing her very closely, 
" are you happy leading such a duU, hard life ? 
No change day after day, but from one piece 
of work to another ; or from bending over your 
frame, to mending and making for the children 
— ^for all of us." 

His aunt looked up at him with a quiet 
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smile, shedding a serene light over her face, 
and said, without a moments hesitation, 

"Yes, Philip, I am happy. I do not think, 
my dear," she added, "that outward circimi- 
stances have so very much to do with real 
peace of mind as many of you young folks sup- 
pose. I try to do all I can — ^it is but very 
little — to promote the comfort of the family, 
and I find a real satisfaction in that ; it is a 
great thing not to be entirely useless when 
one is as weak as I am." 

"Aunt, you are the most useful person I 
know. I never saw any one so constantly 
employed ; I should like to be as useful Oh, 
aunt ! what shall I do if I never go to school, 
or learn any way of getting my living ? Now, • 
you, weak as you are, you do all the work you 
can, and you know how to do it well ; but I, 
Aunt Matty, whatever is to become of me V 

The tears were in Philip's eyes as he spoke, 
though by a great effort he restrained them 
from falling ; and his throat swelled, so that 
his voice was quite husky. 

"Dear Philip, I should indeed like you to 
go to schooL It is a great grief to me, and 
causes me many anxious hours, to know how 
your education is to be managed. I some- 
times think that you must go on, with me to 
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help you as well as I can. It's better and 
easier to learn at a school where there are 
masters to teach the scholars, and where many 
learning together spur on each other ; that of 
course must be very stimulating and encou- 
raging." 

" Oh, very !" said Philip, almost with a sob. 

" But all learning cannot be confined to the 
schoolroom ; that which is in books must 
yield something to the diligent mind, even 
with no other help than an earnest will on the 
part of the learner, and no other outward aid 
than a feeble woman like myself can give.'" 

"Aunt, learning in that way must be as 
hopeless as old Gregory Hobbs planting his 
pieach-tree at the north side of his house. It 
is as good a tree as any in Squire Wilton's 
garden, but then it gets no sun and nio space at 
the gable end of Gregory's cottage ; and there it 
is, putting out its leaves every year, and a 
few blossoms, and never bearing one morsel of 
fruii" 

" True, Philip ; but it is a very green and 
pleasant decoration to the cottage window, for 
all that ; far better than the bare wall, to the 
eye. It is, I fear, the lot of many not to attain 
all they are capable of in this world ; and yet 
they do some good. Even T, in my young days, 
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when I first ha4 to try to be a teacher^ had 
hopes of improving and becoming competent 
in time ; but I received that injury that dis- 
abled me — and people do not like to see crip- 
ples — so I was restricted to this," poiuting, as 
she spoke, to her work. 

"It's very hard: you've got used to it, 
Aunt, but you must have felt it very much at 
first." 

"Yes, Philip, I did. The Bible, that tells 
most accurately all our inward feelings, as well 
as instructs us in all our duties, says, — 'No 
chastisement is for the present joyous, but 
grievous.' It was hard to bear ; but I prayed 
to be able to bear it patiently, and my prayer 
was more than granted, for I was made able 
to bear it cheerfully, and not be wholly a 
cumberer of the groimd, which, I confess, I 
dreaded more than any other earthly sorrow. 
I was glad to employ my leisure in reading: 
fortunately we had plenty of books then. And 
peace, — a sweet calm, my boy, that I cannot 
describe, came into my heart. It was put 
there by Divine love, so that in the sorrows 
that befell us aU afterwards, I was able to bear 
up, and to comfort my niece, and do some- 
thing, though but little, for you, Philip. Oh, 
it is a great privilege to be made of some usef ' 
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There was a soft glow in Aunt Matty's face, 
and a tremulous light in her meek blue eyes, 
that made her look quite animated, and Philip 
thought to himself for the first time, " Before 
my aimt was lame and sickly, she must have 
been very lovely ;" and a dim perception of 
what it must have been to have lost health 
and beauty, and instead of being active and 
admired, to be feeble and disfigured, and to 
have, amid aU, to do battle with poverty, rose 
in the boy's mind. 

"Aunt, you are a wonderful woman," he 
said affectionately. 

"God has helped me wonderfully," she 
replied, smiling at his enthusiasm ; " and He 
will help you, Philip, if you trust in Him. I 
think it a bad habit, and I never saw it so 
strong in you as of late— ^within these few days. 
I mean — to be thinking of all your disabilities 
and difficulties ; if, instead of mourning that you 
cannot go to school — ^and I'm sure I wish, as 
earnestly as you do, that you could, but I 
don't see how it's to be accomplished, — if, 
instead of this, you just reflected on your ad- 
vantages " 

" My advantages ?" said Philip inquiringly. 

*' Yes ; you have health, and strength, and 
youth. Touhave had the basis laid of a sound 
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useful education, and you have a desire to 
learn. You are industrious — ^that is, when you 
are not discontented — and you have plenty to 
do, only it is work you don't Uke." 

''Dawdling about after the children, aunt, 
what boy would like that ?" 

" It's the lot in life (Jod has appointed you 
at present. Remember, Philip, He sends our 
duties more often as discipline than as enjoy- 
ment." 

" Well, but if I try to make myself fit for 
something else, that is not going against God's 
appointment." 

*' No, my dear ; the desire, if good, is from 
God. Pray that He will lead you in the right 
way ; and put a right spirit within you, and 
all will be weU. Why, Philip, you are far 
better off than many youths who grew up to 
be great and learned, and, what is better, good 
men. Did I ever tell you of the poor little 
Devonshire sailor boy V 

" I think not, aunt." 

" WeU, then, that true story ought to com- 
fort you : — ^At Ashburton, in Devonshire, there 
lived a worthy couple in decent, humble life, 
who had two sons. There was a considerable 
difference in the ages of the boys; for the 
eldest^ William, was eleven, when the younger 
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was but a baby of twelve months old A 
fever broke out, and both the parents of these 
children died within a short time of each 
other. They left no relatives to protect their 
orphans. A man in the place undertook to 
bury the parents, pay the few debts, and take 
care of the eldest boy, if he might have the 
trifling property that was left. There was no 
opposition to this ; the little boy was put into 
the workhouse, and the other for a time went 
to school ; but the man grew tired of providing 
for him, and neglected, if he did not ill-treat 
him." 

"Ah I he was in the way — ^not wanted,'* 
said Philip with a sigh ; and it was easy to 
see that he thought of his own condition in the 
house of his step-father. 

" Yes ; but he had none to care for him — 
none r said Aunt Matty with emphasis. " It 
was resolved to put him to work, and nothing 
better offering, the boy, though he was deli- 
cate, whoUy unfit for hardships, and disliked 
the sea, was sent on board a coasting vessel as 
a sailor boy. It often happens that strong 
lads, who have a great desire to go to sea, find 
it a very hard life ; but it must be terrible 
to those who are not fit for it. This poor 
William was almost in despaii*. Amid aU his 
G 
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trouble, he thought with dread that he should 
lose the little he had learned at school There 
were no books on board the little vessel but 
*The Coasting Pilot's Guide/ and though 
there was nothing in this to interest him, he 
read it whenever he could get hold of it, for 
fear he should forget how to read. 

" I dare say the poor boy often lamented his 
sickliness, but it was God's way of making an 
escape for him out of the life he disliked. 

" The master of the vessel would not keep 
him. For a time he was running about ragged 
and friendless at Ashburton. The poor fish- 
women, who knew that he was the son of decent 
parents, pitied his condition, and subscribed 
to buy him some common clothes, and their 
remonstrance led to his being bound to a shoe- 
maker. Here, again, William was disappointed. 
He wanted to be a schoolmaster — not a very 
difficult thing in those days. He had no talent 
for any kind of mechanical work. His clum- 
siness made his new master take a dislike to 
him. As he could not learn the trade, he was 
made the drudge of the household. Another 
trial came — ^his master's son was at school, 
qualifying himself to be a schoolmaster. He 
had plenty of books, and time for study. Poor 
William asked once for the loan of a book on 
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arithmetic, of which he was very fond, and the 
churlish youth, with scoffs and jeers, refused 
him. William resolved not to be conquered ; 
those very jeers roused a strong spirit within 
him. Instead of quarrelling or grieving, he 
rose in the morning at four o'clock, and while 
the household slept, he learned arithmetic, and 
went on to mathematics ; and having no writing 
materials, he hit upon the plan of beating 
pieces of leather smooth, and marking the 
problems with a blunted awl, doing the calcu-i 
lations mentally."' 

" Ah, I remember your once telling me about 
that, aunt." 

''It is an incident that ought never to be 
forgotten. I am not surprised at the after 
success of this youth. His early life it is that 
surprises and instructs." 

" Did he win distinction easily V 

"By no means ; it was a long and painful 
process. He was near making shipwreck of 
everything that is good in the struggle. He 
wrote verses, and took to reciting them of an 
evening at the public-house, getting small 
trifles of money as a recompence. There he 
was on dangerous ground. To the tavern the 
words of Scripture may be applied: 'Avoid 
it, turn from it, and flee away.' 
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"There was a kind surgeon in the town, 
who heard of the friendless lad's desire for 
learning, and he set on foot a subscription to 
buy his indentures, and release him from his 
hard master. They were mostly poor people 
who subscribed, and gave little sums — shillings 
and sixpences — until the whole was raised, and 
William was free. 

"He studied two years, intending still to 
become a schoolmaster; but Providence had 
greater things in store for him. His attain- 
ments were now so considerable, that by the 
advice of his good friend, Mr. Cookesley, he 
entered college. Once there, he went forward 
rapidly. He found a friend able, as weU as 
willing, to serve him. He found a patron in 
Lord Grosvenor, travelled on the continent; 
and then, on his return to England, devoted 
himself to literature with such success, that he 
ultimately became the editor of one of the 
leading literary critical journals of the age. 
I have been telling you about William Gifford, 
for many years editor of the * Quarterly Ee- 
view. 

" Was he a good man, aunt ?*' 

" I think, my dear, that the great trials of 
his youth soured his temper. He could be 
both a harsh and an imjust critia I believe, 
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but I know very little of such matters, that he 
vrsa a stem politician ; but one thing I feel 
pleased is recorded of him — ^whatever were his 
failings as a public man, he was gratefiiL He 
not only took care of his brother, and provided 
for him, but when the death of that brother 
left him without nearer ties, he bequeathed his 
fortune to the son of the generous man who 
had rescued him from ignorance and poverty. 
Now, Philip, you are not nearly so bad off as 
William Gifford was.'' 

" But suppose, aunt, I have no ability. 
Had not Gifford, and all those wonderful people 
you tell me of, great genius ?" 
" What do you mean by genius f 
" Oh 1 aunt, able to learn anything." 
" He could not learn shoemaking." 
"Oh, because he was not fit for that; he 
disliked it." 

"There is an aptitude certainly for some 
things in most minds, rather than for others. 
The mind seems to have a power to select and 
to apply in some particular cases — ^what we 
caU a gift. But the instances in which this 
power is possessed in such speciality that it 
merits to be called genius, is very rare indeed. 
Poets, musicians, and painters are the most 
frequent examples of this kind of aptitude* 
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But if you think, my dear Philip, that these 
have that gift without any hard study and plod- 
ding, you are quite mistaken. The powers of a 
strong mind, when bent in one direction, never 
can attain proficiency without the most patient 
discipline and study. If there is neglect of 
this, there will be only fitful and partial success. 
I want you, Philip, chiefly to remember this 
— the greatest and most gifted minds cannot 
aflFord to do without study. They* never 
dare trust to luck, or inspiration; they per- 
severe if they would prosper. Even very 
ordinary powers, combined with habits of atten- 
tion and industry, often attain the greatest 
triumphs. Diligence is the secret of success. 
So much is this the case, that some, who are 
undoubtedly men of genius, deny the possession 
of any special gifts. Hogarth, the painter, said, 
' As people talk of genius, I know nothing of 
it. I know of great powers of application.' 
Dr. Johnson thought genius was ' the powers 
of a strong mind resolutely turned in one 
direction ;' and a modem historian says, it is 
' the ability to take great pains.' The genius 
lies in the ability to persevere, which, surely, 
may be cultivated." 

There was a pause, in which Philip seemed 
lost in thought. 
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The house soon after resounded with the 
children's voices, and Aunt Matty, putting up 
her embroidery frame, went down to assist in 
getting dinner ready, leaving Philip to the 
companionship of his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE HUNTLEYS AT HOME.— YOUTHFUIv VIEWS 
OF LIFE. 

" What would I have you do ? 1*11 tell you, boy : — 
Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive, 
That would I have you do. And not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy. 
Or every foolish brain that humours you." 

Ben Jonson. 

While Philip had been listening to his aunt s 
conversation, Oswald had been driving out with 
his papa. They called on Mrs. Huntley, to learn 
how she was after her fright of the preceding 
night, for Oswald was not a boy to be insen- 
sible to the rudeness of having caused annoy- 
ance to a lady. In his first anxiety to prevent 
Philip bearing the blame of bringing the dog, 
Oswald had offered no apology to Mrs. Huntley, 
and Mr. Wilton had said a great deal at the 
breakfast table about the necessity of polite- 
ness, particularly to equals. Oswald felt in- 
clined to argue the latter point, and to insist 
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that politeness ought to be extended to all ; 
indeed, rather more scrupnlonsly to inferiors, 
because there was more danger of forgetting 
their claims to consideration, than to be un- 
mindful of equals ; but for once he forbore to 
offer any comment or dissent, for his aunt 
looked so distressed, and had evidently the 
fear that her nephew was forming low ac- 
quaintance, that he did violence to the prompt- 
ings of his perversity, and was silent. 

The Huntleys lived in a large old-fashioned 
house called the " Bury." It had quaint gables, 
.and a fine Gothic porch, and aU sorts of pretty 
antique rooms in odd, unexpected nooks ; and 
gentlemen from London often came, who ad- 
mired the oak staircase, with its massive 
balustrade and frequent landing-places, deco- 
rated with carved baskets of fruit, so finely 
executed, that it was a frequent request of the 
lovers of the fine arts in the district to be 
allowed to make drawings of them. 

Yet no amount of carving in oak, now nearly 
as black as ebony with age, no beauty of 
situation, or quaintness of ancient ornament 
and arrangement, could make Mrs. Huntley 
like her house. She was always pining for 
London or Brighton, and the modem style of 
dwellings. 
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She thought it a great hardship, and herself 
a very ill-used woman, that her husband, Cap- 
tain Huntley, would not seU or let, what she 
called, " his old, gloomy, timible-down dungeon 
of a house, and let her live where there was 
life and gaiety." 

But Captain Huntley, though from his boy- 
hood his life had been passed chiefly on the 
ocean, and he was a thorough sailor, yet loved 
the country, and had a peculiar affection for 
the old dwelling, which had been in the Hunt- 
ley family for generations, and which, by a series 
of deaths, had come unexpectedly to its present 
possessor soon after his marriage. He could 
not understand any one disliking it ; and, 
though a most affectionate man to his family, 
he was resolute on one point — ^not to take' a 
house in London. He considered his wife's 
dislike as a kind of childishness to be laughed 
at, or borne with as a weakness, but by no 
means yielded to. He was offcen absent from 
his family for months, and occasionally even 
for years, and his idea of London was that it 
was an unsuitable residence for a lady and 
children so much deprived of the protection of 
a husband and father. At Dingley Buiy he 
knew the rector, Mr. Sefton, and the doctor, 
Mr. Sageleigh, would take a kindly interest in 
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his household, and exercise a friendly super- 
vision. He had selected the orphan son of an 
old brother officer, who died a grey-headed 
lieutenant, to be tutor to his sons Edgar and 
Sydney. 

Horace Baird was young for the charge, 
having only just completed his majority — but 
that was his greatest defect. He had studied 
diligently in Glasgow and London, and was 
well qualified for his post. Just now he had 
been ab^nt spending his holidays, visiting an 
elder married sister, who hved in Scotland, 
and with whom his youngest sister, some three 
years his jimior, resided. 

Mr. Baird was expected to return that week, 
and when Mr. Wilton and Oswald entered the 
drawing-room, they found Mrs. Huntley and 
the boys talking over the letter which that 
morning had come from the tutor, 

" Work, work, nothing but work in prospect 
for us," said Sydney, shrugging his shoulders, 
and holding up Mr. Baird*s letter as the two 
visitors entered the drawing-room. 

" You have had a good long season of play, 
Day boj^s," said Mr. Wilton, laughing ; " here's 
Oswald now, tired to death of holidays, I sup- 
pose :" there was a little dry laugh accompanied 
his remark. 
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" Oh ! as to that, I'm ready to begin," re- 
plied Oswald, assuming an air of indifference. 

" Ready T said Edgar eagerly ; " what ! 
have you done all the themes and the trans- 
lations Mr. Baird left you? I don't see why,*' 
he added, "we should have any work to do in 
the holidays, it's a kind of cheating." 

"IVe done the themes — ^more than he 
left — but not the translations. As I did more 
of one, he must excuse me the other." 

"Ha, ha !" laughed Mr. Wilton, "that's the 
way you compound matters. You young folks 
learn what you like best.'' 

"Oswald does," said Mrs. Huntley, giving 
him her hand a little coldly. 

"You were fiightened last night, ma'am," 
said Oswald, colouring as he spoke, "by my 
fault, or my dog's, which is much the same ; I 
am come to offer you my apology, I really am 
very sorry. I trust '* 

Mr. Wilton interposed. 

" We all, I speak for my sister as well, trust 
you have quite recovered the effects of the 
momentary alarm." He put a stress on the 
word "momentary," for Mr. Wilton was an 
impatient as well as a proud man ; and after 
his first anger was over, he had no notion of 
helping Mrs. Huntley to make, what he would 
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call "a desperate fuss about Ossy's trifling 
error." 

Mrs. Huntley looked annoyed at the word, 
and remarked, " I hate dogs : indeed, animals 
generally. Cattle I detest; it is one of the 
abominations of the country that one is beset 
with creatures that are odious and alarming. 

Now, in London " 

" Oh ! mamma, in London every week 
there are accidents with over-driven cattle in 
.the crowded thoroughfares. I read about it 
constantly in the papers," said Sydney. 
" Oh, nonsense ; that's in the low streets." 

" No, indeed mamma, not only " 

"There, that will do, sir; I don't know 
who you are taking as an example, but I'm 
not going to be argued with." 

Oswald blushed, for he knew well enough 
this observation hit him. And Mr. Wilton 
changed the subject by asking whether she 
had heard of Captain Huntley lately. 

While Mrs. Huntley was replying, Rhoda 
came in, and going up to Mr. Wilton, said, as 
soon as her mamma had done speaking, 

"Ph, dear sir, how is that kind boy's hand T 
'^Whom do you mean, my love?" 
"Why, the boy who pulled the dog off 
mamma — ^he was bittenu" 
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" Was te? Oh, I &i\cy not. It was nothing 
— I fancy, nothing at all, or we should have 
been sure to have heard more about it 
Youngsters like that take care to cry out in 
time, my dear." 

"He certainly had his hand badly hurt, 
sir," said Bhoda gravely, her dark eyes seem- 
ing to grow larger as they looked seriously up 
in Mr. Wilton's face. " I heard Mrs. Sageleigh 
speaking to him about it, and she would make 
him go home with her to the Doctor's." 

"Wonderful!" said Mrs. Huntley, opening 
her eyes and gazing with mock gravity at 
Rhoda. " My little girl, you must know, Mr. 
Wilton, always has something to be very 
compassionate about; sometimes it's her kitten 
that has had its paw trodden on ; sometimes 
her little dumb, stupid bullfinch, that never 
pipes now." 

" They say he's too old, mamma." 

"Sometimes," continued Mrs. Huntley, not 
heeding Rhoda's apology for her bird, "it's 
one of the servants, and now it's this boy. I 
think, for my part, when he first saw the dog, 
he should have called it out ; he knew its 
name, and he saw it lurking under the sofa.'* 

" Yes, he owned he did ; however, all's well, 
my dear Mrs. Himtley, that ends weU." 
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Mr. Wilton, as he said this, evidently did 
not mean to dwell on the topic ; he began to 
ask Edgar about his pigeons, and the visit 
ended in his going down with the boys to 
see their pets. As they went, Sydney, who 
did not like study much, said, " I wish I was 
with papa." 

"What, not cured of the salt water fever, 
master Syd. V 

" I think, if Syd. might talk more about it, 
he would get rid of the complaint, sir," said 
Edgar ; but you know why that must not be." 

" Ah ! very true ; your mamma has not got 
over the trouble of losing her eldest son. Poor 
Douglas ! he was a fine fellow ; a little too self- 
willed — ^too rash, perhaps." 

By this time they were in a small yard 
near the garden, when, just at the moment 
while the pigeons were being exhibited, and 
the respective merits of the fantails and pou- 
ters were being discussed, the loi^g-threatened 
snow began to faU. The boys gave a shout of 
delight. 

" Oh, here comes the snow — hurrah ! Won't 
we have a game to-morrow !" 

" Of all weather I like a good jolly snow on 
the groimd, a foot or more deep, and a bright 
sky overhead," said Oswald. 
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Mr. Wilton did not look so pleased ; he but- 
toned his coat up close, and, looking doubtfully 
at the threatening sky, returned to the house, 
as Mrs. Huntley sent to request he would take 
luDcheon before leaving. 

The boys were left together, when Edgar, 
thinking of the sports they might have the 
next day, ran in to make an entreaty privately 
to his mother, that Oswald might remain. 
The request was granted, on condition that 
the boys went to the study, and did not 
trouble Mrs. Huntley, a promise readily 
made ; and, Mr. Wilton's assent being given, 
Oswald stayed. 

The boys employed the winter evening 
partly in arranging their books, and talking 
over the return of their tutor. Then they had 
a game of romps, and vaulted over the tables 
and desks with such shouts, that Mrs. Huntiey 
at length sent to request they would be more 
quiet; when they drew round the fire, and 
began to talk of what they should like to be. 

" I don't like a country life, I can tell you," 
said Oswald. " If my father expects me to 
settle down, and grow into the land like a 
carrot, he's very much mistaken. I should 
like to see the world — not to have anything 
that I was obliged to do, you see, for that 
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would be so cramping; but a roving life, to 
look about me." 

"Why, that's a gypsy kind of taste — a 
sort of gentleman vagabond. Oh, I shouldn't 
like that, for there would certainly be 
hardships,"* replied Edgar. "Now, I should 
prefer to live in London, and know lots 
of nice people, and go to plenty of parties 
— I do like parties ; but mamma says 
sometimes to us, * Boys, you'll have to exert 
yourselves ; you are the sons of a gentleman, 
but your papa is not wealthy.' Now, how 
does she mean about exerting ourselves? I 
suppose my father can get an appointment for 
us, or a something under Government, like 
many people that we know. And then there 
won't be much to do, and we can have lots of 
amusement, you know." 

"Oh," said Sydney, "I shouldn't like a 
humdrum life, at a public office, or a Board, or 
whatever it is, to be chained to a desk, like 
the horse that turns the wheel at the clay 
works, round and round for ever." 

" Oh, but it's because it's not for long at a 
time that I should like it," said Edgar. 

" Well, Edgar, you may call my plan vaga- 
bondish, or what you will, but yours is very 
tame — quite a kind of Miss Nancy life ; just 
H 
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what a girl would like, if they had ever any- 
thing to do but to dress and look pretty. You 
want to go a few hours to your office, and then 
away to parties, dressed up swellish, and always 
smiling, and grinning, and talking neat little 
pretty talk. Oh, Ho ; that's as bad as vege- 
tating in the country. I should like to be 
something, to do something, only it takes a 
deal of trouble." 

At this they all laughed, for they saw at 
once there was an inconsisteucy in their talk ; 
and Sydney, though younger by a year than 
Edgar and Oswald, said, — 

" It's very hard^ that my mother won't 
consent to either of us following papa's pro- 
fession." 

" Oh, thank you, no sea life for me," quickly 
interposed Edgar. 

"Nor for me, except to travel on," said Os- 
wald. " I can't imderstand men being sailors, 
or miners, or any of those hard, wearisome 
occupations. A ship, Sydney, has been well 
called a prison, but with no space such as u 
good prison aflfords. * Only a plank,' said Dr. 
Johnson, 'between you and eternity.' And 
a captain far more absolute than any monarch ; 
and plenty who are imder him, but over you, 
who Jiave his faults perfection." 
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" Why, what book have you been reading, old 
boy, that you preach so V interrupted Sydney. 

"Dana's 'Two Years before the Mast,' a 
capital book too.^ 

"Oh, American, I think; and 'before the 
mast;' — of course, common sailors fitre the 
worst." 

" I don't know that. A gentleman is bound 
in honour to take his fiill share of privation 
and danger," said Oswald. 

" Oh, Syd.," said Edgar, with a laugh, " now 
Oswald is on his high horse. Don't you re- 
member how he used to talk about the days of 
chivalry, and what grand things a gentleman 
was bcoind by his birth and station to do ? All 
very fine as talk." 

"Well, to be proud of rank just because a 
feUow is bom to it, or his fathers had it, and 
not to show that it influences you to be noble 
in thought and deed, is a very queer soiii of 
pride, I fancy. It's like being proud of the 
root of your apple tree, instead of pleased 
with its fruit/' 

" Bravo, Oswald ! you're coming Mr. Baird 
over us," said Edgar. " But," he continued, 
"your father to-day said my poor brother 
Douglas was self-willed : I thought he might 
have looked near home." 
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" And why poor Douglas being unfortunate 
should prevent my going to sea as I wish, I 
cannot understand," said Sydney. 

" How was it ?" inquired Oswald. " I know, 
poor fellow, he lost his life, but not exactly 
how.'' 

" Why,*' replied Edgar, " it is now five years 
ago. He was eight years older than me. 
Douglas was the eldest, and there were two 
babies that died between him and me, besides 
Clara, who lives with grandma; I suppose 
you cannot remember Douglas.** 

" Oh, yes, I do ; I remember his curly light 
hair, under his midshipman's cap, and his gold 
band and uniform, distinctly ; but not much 
else; I was but six or so, when I saw him 
last," said Oswald. 

" Well, he did not sail with papa, for the 
reason, I believe, that he was a bit of a spoilt 
boy, being mamma's eldest.. So, as he would 
go to sea, he was sent out with a friend 
of papa's. Captain Oram. I don't know that 
it was worse for Douglas than for others at 
sea ; papa must know, and he never said 
it was. There was one rule for all; pretty 
strict, I suppose, it always is; but Douglas 
was very disappointed. It was one thing to 
read voyages at home, and ' Robinson Crusoe,' 
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and Captain Marryatt's stories, and another to 
be actually on board. He suffered very long 
with sear-sickness ; then, when he got his sea- 
legs, as the sailors say, he had the home-sickness 
terribly bad- He wrote home, not complain- 
ing, but sorrowful, begging forgiveness for 
many things he had said and done ; not very 
bad things,. I fancy, for mamma always says 
Douglas was better than we are. When the 
ship came home from her long voyage, to 
China and back, they put into Plymouth 
harbour. It was the autumn. Papa was at 
home ill, and he wrote to Douglas to be 
careful about going on shore, as the weather 
was stormy ; but, poor fellow, he was so tired 
of the ship, that he was only too glad to leave 
her, and stay every day that he could, and as 
late as he dared, on shore. He had made some 
acquaintance, and he went to a dinner party 
— ^not, certainly, without leave, but against 
advice; and he was returning, on a squally 
night, through a terrible sea, when the boat 
was capsized, and he and three seamen 
perished. Poor Douglas !" 

" Poor fellows V said Oswald, re-echoing the 
sigh with which Edgar concluded. 

"Now you can understand," added Edgar, 
after a pause, " that mamma cannot bear t^ 
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hear his name mentioned, and why she made 
papa promise neither of us should go to 
sea." 

" It was an accident, and accidents happen 
on shore," murmured Sydney, no more con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of the interdict 
than before ; for he knew, and had often heard, 
of his brother Douglas's fate. Their nurse had 
told it them over and over again ; but still 
Sydney thought he should not be tired of the 
sea, or disappointed, and that he would not 
disregard advice. Indeed, it is a common thing 
for people, young and old, to think that in 
certain circumstances they would be wiser and 
better than others. 

It never entered these boys' heads, as 
they sat round the fire, talking of the future, 
and panting for the days to pass, and bring 
them on to manhood, that they owed a duty 
to God, to their parents, and to the world. 
Each wanted to please himself, without a 
question of duty ; to follow his own incli- 
nation, whatever that might be, rather than 
to submit to the will of others authorized to 
direct him. They were all well-read boys, 
and intelligent, but not thoughtful, or defer- 
ential, or, in a right sense, obedient. Indeed, 
each had a little resentment in his heart, though 
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it was perhaps unacknowledged, against either 
his parent or his circumstances. Oswald re- 
volted at the liotion of settling down on his 
paternal estate as a country gentleman. Edgar 
repined that no definite, easy plan of life was 
as yet marked out for him ; and Sydney was 
ready to rebel that his strong wish was to be 
thwarted for a fiimily sorrow. So that these 
boys, in their comfortable homes, and wealthy 
stations, with all the advantages of training 
and culture, were perhaps not a whit more 
happy than Philip, with his many sorrows and 
privations. The difference being, the latter 
struggled with great griefs, hoping to lessen 
them ; and they reviewed little troubles, with 
a resolution to magnify them. 

But as they sat round the fire, and heard 
Edgar recount the brief history of his eldest 
brother^s fate, Oswalds love of argument pre- 
vailed over his sympathy ; and when Sychiey 
continued to mourn that he did not dare even 
mention his wish, or name the sea, and said 
it was very hard that boys might not choose 
what they would be, they had to bear the 
grief if they made a mistake, Oswald said, — 

" Well, you know, Syd, there's some cases 
on record where boys were thwarted, as you 
are, and were forced upon other professions." 
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'* Then they were muffs at what they were 
put t<>.'' 

*' No, no 1 that they weren't." 

** Oh, come, now; make that out if you can, 
OHHy. You've got the gift of the gab ; but if 
a follow is made a clergyman who wants to be 
a Hohlier, isn't there a bad clergyman made ?" 

" And a soldier spoiled ?" said Edgar. 

** Ah, as to clergymen, I've nothing to say," 
replied Oswald, " because I think, as Mr. 
fiaird tells us, that colleges and patrons can't 
at any time make a good clergyman." 

" No, nor a good anything else." 

** Yo8/' reiterated Oswald. 

** lhx>vo it,* said both brothers. 

" 1 will There was George Washington, the 
HlH>mt<>r of his cmintry, the founder of America 
JUS an indojHMident nation. He wanted, when 
a YOUth» U> enter the British navy. He had 
friends, whom he was visiting, that could have 
ad\*anv\Hl his views, and a commissdon was 
pn>n\isoil him» He \>*n>t^ to his mother. She 
WHS a grand dame* N-ery high and mighty with 
hor son. I don't quit^ like her myself — those 
dixmineering ladies with a tight bridle-hand 
mxist W trowWeisome to a fellow : but she was 
\^e \>f the right swrt too. for it was woodeifiil 
how hter son muided h^. She wrote to him. 
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disapproving of his joining the navy, and he 
gave it up. Ah, he did He must have had 
plenty of spirit too, but he yielded to her; and 
it certainly was better for him and his coimtry 
in the long run. As an officer in our navy, he 
might never have done anything particular, 
or been heard of : as it was, he delivered his 
country, was the first President, and then 
retired into private life. And we know how 
his memory is revered." 

** Ah, yes ; Washington was quite an out-of- 
the-way case ; he's one by himself,'' said Sydney. 

" Well, there's many others." 

'* Oh, wonderful men, if you cite them : 
that's not convincing to us ; one in a million 
or more is no example." 

" Well, there was a book on my aunt's table 
the other day. It was the ' Life of Dr. Hope,' 
of St George's Hospital, an eminent medical 
man. He had once set his mind on being a 
lawyer or a clergyman, I forget which, and his 
father led him to think that his wishes should 
be considered in the choice of a profession ; but 
somehow, like a bit of an autocrat, he ordered 
his son to study medicine, and gave him Hob- 
son's choice. It was hard. I declare, as I read 
about it, I thought I wouldn't have stood it. 
But this youth deserved his name of * Hope,' 
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for he looked at the bright side of things, and 
studied away very hard. I wonder how he 
learned. For the life of me, I never can learn 
anything I dislike — never; but he did, and 
became very eminent. Why, he rose to the 
head of his profession while he was quite a 
young man, and his death was reckoned a 
great calamity. So, there's a case for you; 
and if you want another, there was that 
capital old fellow, John Prideaux, that from 
being scuUion of Exeter College, became its 
president, and in time a bishop. Why, when 
he was young, all he wanted to be was clerk to 
the parish church of Ugborough, in Devonshire. 
There was a fine ambition for you ! and he and 
another had a singing match." 

" How you talk, Oswald I What do you 
mean by a singing match V 

" Why, John and his rival tuned the psalms, 
one in the morning and one in the after- 
noon, and John lost it, in the opinion of the 
parishioners ; and he took it so to heart, that 
he left the place, tramped off, as they say in 
story books, to seek his fortune, and found it 
at Oxford." 

" Oh, I remember ; the cook at Exeter Col- 
lege pitied him, and gave him employment," 
said Sydney. 
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"Yes; and when he was Bishop of Wor- 
cester, he used to say, in reference to his 
early disappointment, ' If I had been parish 
derk of Ugborough, I should never have 
become Bishop of Worcester/ So, there's 
another casa" 

The boys were silent a little, and then 
Oswald added, as if it was a thought that had 
just struck him, " How hard he must have 
worked, though \" 

" Like a " Edgar was at a loss for a com- 
parison. 

"An elephant,"" suggested Sydney. 

"Oh, I don't think, in proportion to its 
strength, an elephant does work hard,"* said 
Edgar, rejecting the simile. 

" Like a steam engine," said Oswald. 

Just then the bell rang that summoned them 
to prayers in the drawing-roouL The conver- 
sation of the boys had led them to the verge of 
a great truth, that the secret of aU real success, 
and all overcoming of disappointments in the 
outset of a career, is contained in the one word 
—Work I 
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CHAPTES VIL 

THE SNOW-STOBM:— MISCHIEF. 

'* With honest heart go on your way, 
Down to joar burial aod. 
And nerer for a numient stray 
Beyond the path of God. 

*' Then like a Uessed jnlgrim here, 

O'er pleasant meadows going, 
You'll reach the hank without one fear, 

Where death's cold stream is flowing." 

Fbom the Gebmait. 

The snowHstorm did not exactly come to 
a desirable end as soon as the young Hunt- 
leys and Oswald had wished. Indeed, they 
grew tired at its lasting, not only all the night, 
but all the day after the evening recorded. 
There was time enough for them to tire of the 
house, to be disappointed that Mr. Baird was 
delayed, and, worse than all, time enough for 
them to quarrel, or rather to wrangle, over 
their games. And then they were seized with 
a panic that perhaps when the snow had all 
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come down there would be a thaw, and they 
should be cheated out of their sport. It was 
curious to hear in how many things they 
thought themselves " cheated." 

Little Rhoda, who was a most persevering 
needle-worker, was meanwhile busy making a 
complete set of spring clothes for her doll, and 
the day was too short for her. She wondered, in 
her childish way, that her brothers, who were 
so much cleverer than herself, did not read or 
draw when they were tired of play, and that 
they took to pushing one another about, and 
chipping the desks with their penknives, and 
grumbling. She need not have wondered, for 
there is nothing so wearisome to man, woman, 
or child, as having no Tnethod of employing 
their time, no regular pursuit, no order for the 
day. If "all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy," as Sydney was for ever repeating — 
that being his favourite proverb — ^all play 
and no work makes Jack a restless, ill-tempered 
boy. Indeed, the study, with all its means of 
amusement, became so intolerable to the boys, 
that they every now and then raced out into 
the fast falling snow, and brought in a perfect 
stream of wet and dirt, to the annoyance of 
the housemaids. 

But on the second day after the commence- 
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ment of the storm, the air was keen and 
frosty ; the sun rose clear in the cloudless sky, 
and the drifts of snow were stiffened in the 
most graceftd forms. 

Now there was no more languor. Out went 
the boys into the groimds. They worked away 
in the crisp powdery snow that sparkled like 
silver, and made a castle, and planned fortifi- 
cations, and modelled a snow sentinel, and then 
scampered off to the common for a game of 
snowball, there being no fun exactly in only 
snowballing one another. They knew of a 
hedge, behind which they could lie in ambush, 
and, as they said, "fire away^ at all pas- 
sengers. 

Oswald had some misgivings that it was 
not exactly fair play. " If poor boys were 
to do this, wouldn't they get into troubled' 
was a question that came into his mind ; 
and he ventured to hint his thoughts to 
Edgar. 

"Oh, but who's to call us to account T 
said the Huntleys confidently ; and so they 
began their sport. The village boys were 
going home from school in twos and threes, 
and it was capital sport to the lads, under 
cover of their hedge, to send a banging snow- 
ball, and amaze the youngsters, and then 
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dodge them if they attempted to find them 
out ; or to pelt the old cobbler, who came 
shuffling along, carrying home his work. 
"We'll mend the old boy's pace, and warm 
him," said Edgar ; btit the man did not walk 
any fester. He stopped to recover from the 
shock of a snowball at his ear, and to shake 
the snow out of his neck; and he looked 
round, and was preparing to speak, but he 
fell to coughing so hard, that he seemed 
stifling. Edgar had another snowball, "to 
follow up with," as he said ; but Oswald 
struck up his hand, and said, " No, no ! that 
won't do," much to Edgar's indignation, for 
he was in full play, and the check offended 
him, so for a bit he turned away sulky. 

While this game was going on, we may as 
well look in at Philip. He had not remained 
more than the one day upstairs. Indeed, by 
the evening of that day he was so much better, 
that his mother sent up his little sisters for 
him to amuse them in his garret. They very 
seldom came up there, and so they were de- 
lighted ; but unfortunately their pleasure was 
shown in pulling about all poor Philip's little 
hoards. He managed to keep some things — 
such as his butterfly collection — from their 
little fingers, but it was hard work, and he 
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knew, if they cried after their fkther came in, 
he would be scolded for it ; for somehow, who- 
ever was in fault, Philip got the blame ; so he 
was glad, for many reasons, that on the next 
morning his hand was so nearly healed, and 
his feverishness so abated, that he could go 
down as usual among the family, and take his 
daily share of duties. 

The snow-storm, that had given so much 
pleasure at Dingley Bury, was not by any 
means so welcome at the cottage at Ditchley. 
The children, indeed, clapped their hands, for 
they always like to see the earth put on her 
pure white mantle. But they crowded to the 
fire, and pushed one another to get the warme-st 
place, and then were at length driven back 
with a frown by their father, while Mrs. 
Grimsby, with a sigh, bemoaned the price of 
fuel And Aimt Matty and Philip, in their 
cold comer beyond the fireside circle, thought 
of the words, — 

** Stem winter comes on with a frown, 
A terrible fit)wn for the poor. 

It grieved Philip a little, nay, more than a 
little, that day that he did not see or hear 
anything of Oswald. He went to fetch his 
sisters home from school And Willie cried to 
be taken in Philip's anns ; but for once, Mrs. 
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Grimfiby, remembering Philip's lame hand, or 
fearing that Willie might catch cold, did not 
yield to his crying, and let her eldest son 
go unburdened through the snow to fulfil a 
sufficiently hard task. Children soon learn 
where they may take advantage, and if any 
one in a family, be it child, or relative, or 
servant, no matter their age or personal qua- 
lities, is ordinarily treated with injustice or 
indifference, the youngest child will discover 
it, and imhappily will imitate the injustice. 
What a proof this is of that evil heart which 
is in us all by nature ! How easy, and how 
soon, imkindness, tyranny, and disobedience 
are learned. 

StiU Philip was not by any means so bad 
off as a more passionate or perverse boy would 
have been. Aimt Matty had taught him from 
his earliest years the Scripture truth, that ' a 
soft answer tumeth away wrath."' She had 
taught him not only the words, but had 
shown the spirit of the passage in her life. 
And though, it must be owned, Philip often 
deeply felt his mother's weakness in so constantly 
yielding to the younger children, and makilig 
him submit to them — ^for the injustice of those 
we love cuts to the very heart — ^yet he pitied 
her toany sorrows, and knew how unfit, frots^ 
I 
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many causes, she was to contend with them, 
and out of love to her he seldom complained. 
He was young to learn the lesson, but he did 
leam it — "In patience possess your souL" 
One thing, however, that Philip did not 
notice, grew up unconsciously in his heart, 
that was a loving care for his little sisters. 
We love those that we benefit. It is a law, that 
if we try to do good to any one, our affections 
go out to them involuntarily. This brings 
that charity or love that is spoken of in the 
Scripture, "that suffereth long, and is kind." 

For many days before the memorable birth- 
day, Oswald had met Philip in a lane on the 
borders of the common, near to where the 
children's school was ; and on this afternoon, 
though, while the snow was falling, Philip 
could not expect him, he looked sadly round, 
and thought with pained remembrance of the 
many pleasant hours he had passed with 
Oswald. How merry, and clever, and fearless 
he was ; what pleasures he could command ! 
Sometimes a fear, that made Philip far colder 
than the snow, as it blew against him, entered 
his mind, that Oswald would give him up, and 
forget him. " Why should he remember me, 
when he has so many friends V was a thought 
that brought tears into his eyes. He did not 
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blame Oswald, for lie loved him. He did not 
think that, perhaps, Oswald had taken him up 
just as he would a new toy, or a pet animal, 
for he could not imderstand any one doing 
that; though he had been told of Oswald's 
" whims," and the " fancies" of rich people, by 
his mother, and had even repeated the word to 
his Aunt Matty ; but he acquitted his admired 
friend of any such caprice. " I'm nothing — 
I'm nobody," said the poor boy to himself ; but 
his heart was sore nevertheless. However, he 
had little time for brooding over his disap- 
pointment at not seeing Oswald, for it needed 
all his efforts to get the children home safely ; 
indeed. Aunt Matty had taken the precaution 
to get one of the labourers at a farmhouse 
near, to go and meet them for fear of accidents, 
as the drifts were very high in places. 

When the bright following morning came, 
there was a general clearing up of gloom 
inside the cottage, as well as outside on 
the common. As soon as Mr. Grimsby left 
home, Aimt Matty showed her work, nearly 
completed, to her niece. And the house being 
more than usually quiet, while she was putting 
the finishing touches to it, Philip read aloud to 
her out of a big old book, which, though it was 
todly dilapidated, was a great favoMtitek ^^ 
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them— it was " Prince's Worthies of DevoBu'* 
The book had belonged to Philip's father, 
and in some places there were notes in the 
margin in his handwriting, and passages 
underscored. It was a secret grief to Philip 
that the children had got at this fine old book, 
and injured it. He had carefully mended it 
in many places, but still it was very shabby. 

This day Philip read about the founder of 
the free school at Tiverton — Peter Blundell, 
how he was a poor boy that ran errands for 
the carriers ; he never was taught to read or 
write, for there was then no free schooL And 
in that time (the early part of the sixteenth 
century) reading and writing were for the 
gentry only. But this boy had wisdom, if he 
had not book-learning ; he was honest, civil, 
industrious, and saving. He put away, by 
little and little, enough out of his small earn- 
ings as an errand boy to buy " a kersey'' — the 
cloth that was manufactured in Tiverton, and 
taken on pack-horses by the carriers to Lon- 
don ; and Peter's master agreed to carry up 
the boy's first trading venture, and sell it for 
him. With the money this kersey fetched, 
Peter bought more, and then, getting on by 
degrees as he grew to manhood, he at length 
jwas able to buy pieces enough to loa^ a hors^ 
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to timself ; and then, afterwards, to buy a 
horse to carry his load, and so to set up as a 
carrier. From this he went on, still saving and 
working, until he was able to take a share 
in the manufacturing of the cloth, so as to be 
a maker as well as a trader. Gradually he 
became very wealthy. They were troubled 
times that he lived in, — the reign of Henry 
VIII., of Edward VI., of the gloomy Queen 
Mary Tudor, and her prosperous sister Queen 
Elizabeth, — ^but Peter worked on, and if he 
had only become a rich man, no one need 
have troubled themselves to write his history. 
But he was a good and generous man. He 
used the wealth he earned for the good of his 
native place — to benefit it to all generations. 
He founded a good school, that no poor boy 
might be compelled to remain in ignorance, as 
he, the founder, had been. He left money 
to apprentice deserving youths, and dower 
virtuous maidens ; and sums to be lent to 
help honest poor tradesmen in their business. 
While Philip was reading about all this 
benevolence, Mrs. Grimsby interrupted him 
by saying, " I hope he took care of his own 
family, IVe no idea of people doing these 
fine things for others, and neglecting their 
^own. There's Uncle Caleb, in, London, ma^ 
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be very rich, for all we know, but I dare say 
he never thinks of us/' 

** Oh 1 Peter Blundell, mother, did take care 
of his own fiajnily, for he left a good fortune 
to his brothers and their children; and he 
remembered aU the innkeepers on the road 
to London, who had been kind to him in his 
early days of poverty. He never seems to 
have forgot anybody/* 

" Ah ! there's nothing so lovely as grati- 
tude/' said Aimt Matty. *'I wish it were 
more general." 

" Do you think it so very rare then, aunt," 
said Philip. 

"Yes, my boy, people are unmindful of 
their best friend — 'that Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.' Would God's word be 
neglected, and God's day dishonoured, if people 
were grateful, Philip ? If a friend wrote us a 
kind letter, and we did not care to read it ; or 
gave us a holiday, and we were not thankful 
for it, would not that be ungrateful V 

The conversation had taken such a serious 
turn, that Philip closed the book he had been 
reading as his aunt spoke; but her eyes 
resting on it as he shut it, she said, ''You 
have a great love for that book ?" 

** Oh ! yes ; it tells of such wise, great men ; 
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but I think I like Peter Blundell as well as 
any/' 

^* Ah I" said Mrs. Grimsby, with a reflective 
look, as if recalling something to mind. " I 
think I heard that your grandfather, your 
father's father, Philip, was brought up in the 
Tiverton Grammar School" 

" Then^I ought to be grateful to Peter Blim- 
delL" 

" Oh ! there's no need to trouble about 
being grateful to people that did good to those 
that are dead and gone ; you mind and be 
grateful to me, and attentive to the children, 
that's what you've got to do." 

" But every man," said Matty, " who has left 
us a good example is our benefactor, and should 
be held in grateful remembrance. That is one 
reason why their lives are so instructive." 

" Oh ! I do love to read biography," said 
Philip, a flash of light sparkling in his eyes. 

" I wish it may do you good ; but I*m sure 
I don't see how it is to be of any use. You 
must do something soon, PhiL, besides reading 
and writing all day long, and talking about 
dead men." 

'* There, my work is done," said Aunt Matty, 
shaking out her embroidery ; and as it s bright 
over head, I'll take it home to-day." 
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" Can't I take it for you, aunt V said Philip. 

" No ; I must see the ladies at the Grange 
myself, and youTl have to fetch the children ; 
but you can meet me at the Warsash Comer, 
if you like ; that will be all in your way as you 
come back." 

They then arranged the time of going and 
returning, so that there might be n^ needless 
delay in the cold. 

Now, Warsash Comer was the angle of two 
lanes leading from the Common, and not a 
quarter of a mile from where Oswald and the 
young Huntleys were amusing themselves. 

Philip had employed the interval between 
the conversation recorded, and the time for 
setting out, in sweeping a good clear path up 
to the door, and clearing the snow from the 
little Gothic porch, which was old and weak, 
and seemed unable to bear the weight upon it. 
Indeed, until Philip cleared it with his shovel, 
heavy masses had kept falling. The boy was 
warm with his work, and his hand did not hurt 
him much ; he set off in good spirits, and all 
in a glow with his toil, to fetch his sisters. 

As he went along, he had to pass by Farmer 
Watkins's farmyard, and he heard, long before 
he reached it, loud cries of distress, intermingled 
with the angry voice of a man, the barking of 




" Without a moment's hesitation, Philip jumped over the gate, and 
ran up to Farmer Watkins, the whip smacking round him as he ran, 
and ventured to take hold of his arm. * OYil "ptay, «a, ^TL\.\ie»X. \assi 
Anymore.' "—p. 121, 
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dogs/ and a thin cracking soiind, like the thong 
of a whip. There was a grove of fir trees 
that &hut in one side of the farm buildings 
from the view of any one passing, and then the 
pG^ turned right in front of the farmyard. 
Ah4 there was Farmer Watkins himself, with 
his long gig whip in his hand, thrashing Ned 
Nobbs, who was loudly begging for mercy, and 
as loudly protesting his innocence." 
. ?*^0h ! pray, zur, do give over. Oh I pray 
dSpL I didn't do it; no, I didn*fc. Oh, pray T 
ici^med the boy. 

Tv ':I*hilip was known to Farmer Watkins ; he 
hid made a set of nine-pins for Farmer Wat-, 
s^s children, and often had taken care of the 

fe ones, and amused them, and the farmer 
to talk to him* So, without a moment's 
£tfMdtation, Philip jumped over the gate, and 
r»& up to Farmer Watkins, the whip smacking 
round him as he ran, and ventured to take 
hold of his arm. 

•* Oh ! pray, sir, don't beat him any more." 

But the farmer was in a great rage, and 
shook Philip off. 

"Stand out of the way I" he said; "111 make 
the young rascal remember it. Throwing snow- 
balls at poor old folks like Ralph Patchet; 
why, the old man, what with coughing o^nd. 
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stumbling, was fairly spent when he crawled 
home. Out of the way, I tell'ee." 

But Philip hung to his arm, and Ned Nobbs 
got beyond the whip, the big old sheep-dog look- 
ing on sharply to prevent his running away. 

" Please let him go ; he's had enough ; he 
won't do it again, will you, Ned T 

" I didn't do it," sobbed Ned. 

" Do you hear that, PhiL ? I tell you I'll 
cure him of telling lies, as well as throwing 
snowballs at an old cripple." And Farmer 
Watkins began to flourish his whip again ; but 
the sight of Philip's earnest, pleading face 
somehow checked his passion, though he turned 
round, and said sharply, "What's it to you, 
Philip ? You're worse set to work than ever 
I've known you afore, to be taking the part of 
such a scamp. Didn't I catch him, just at the 
end of the lane, snowballing the young Diggses ? 
and I've nought to say at that ; they was all 
at it, a-making sport, and able to give and 
take — ^all fair ; but I'd just seen poor old Ealph, 
and my blood was up — ^and the rascal to deny 
it. There, get you gone, and let me ever 
catch you throwing at old folks again, and I 
won't let nobody — ^no, not my own wife — keep 
me from giving you what you'll not soon 
forget." 
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The boy went off crying, but still protesting 
his innocence, much to the disgust of Farmer 
Watkins, who, knowing Ned as a bad boy, did 
not believe a word he said. Neither did 
Philip, though he had felt sorry for the lad ; 
and, besides, had an opinion of his own, that if . 
beating would have cured Ned of his many 
faults, he would not be the wild, idle, swearing 
boy that he was; for he had been knocked 
about by his parents fix)m his infancy ; no boy 
in the parish had received more blows, and 
none was more daring. 

" I wonder if any one has ever tried kindness 
'with Ned Nobbs," was Philip's mental com- 
ment, as he took leave of Farmer Watkins, 
who was still rather annoyed at the measure 
of his anger not being fuUy wreaked, a host of 
other faults being scored up in the farmer's 
memory against Ned. 

" Aye, aye, good day, little PhiL, and don't 
you be scalding your mouth with other folks' 
broth," he said, as he turned to go into the ^ 
house, and Philip went on with aU speed to 
make up for his delay. 

He fetched his sisters, and led them, by 
nmning little races with them, more quickly 
to Warsash Comer than he expected, for he 
was afraid his aunt would be there b^fet*^ 
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him, and if she had anything to cany," she 
would be tired as well as cold. But when 
they reached the place, he, looked along the 
lane, and saw no one ; he was just beginning 
to propose some little game to keep the 
children warm, when he heard his name feintly 
called, and there, under the hedge, hidden 
fix)m casual view by the stump of a large 
tree, sat, or half lay, his aunt. A bundle was 
at her feet, and she looked more than, usually 
pale. 

*' Oh ! dear Aunt Matty," said Philip, while 
the children began to cry. 

" Don't cry, Jane, that's a good gui ; crying 
won't do any good ; let's try and help Aimt 
Matty up. Lean on me ; don't mind, lean 
hard," he said, trying with all his might to 
help her to rise. 

With great pain, and after many efforts, 
she made shift to rise ; but as to walking home, 
that it seemed was impossible. She explained 
that she had been struck at the side of her 
head with a snowball ; that she turned roimd 
to look whence it came^ but could see no one. 
She was not much hurt, but a moment after, 
seeing another come, she attempted to run out 
of the way of it, and slipped down, falling 
heavily ; and then she had managed to rise 
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and walk a few steps, but at last sunk down 
where Philip found her. 

"Arid I was pleading for that wicked, cruel 
Ned Nobbs,'' said Philip, angry with him- 
self; " he ought to be punished.'* 

After thinking a moment, Philip decided on 
going to Farmer Watkins, and asking him to 
bring his chaise cart for Aunt Matty; so, 
leaving the children, who were quieted with 
his promise to bring the cart, he set off, and 
returned speedily with the good farmer. But 
it was a painful drive home to Aunt Matty ; 
she did not complain, but the great drops of 
agony rolled down her face. 

And Farmer Watkins took the opportunity 
to impress on Philip that it was a shame to 
let off Ned Nobbs so easily, but Aunt Matty 
contrived to say, — " Poor boy ! he has no one^ 
to teach him better." And something of her 
pity for the neglected boy, the son of drunken 
parents, entered Philip's heart, even while his 
anger was roused at the wantonness of the 
attack on one he so deeply loved ; little did he 
think that it was from far other hands the 
outrage had come. Ned was known to be 
the ringleader in all mischief, and so his 
bad character did him the usual disservice, 
that it caused every act of malici^ ot \si^-; 
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chief, that was done in secret to be laid to 
him. 

It was a mournful household that night at 
the cottage. Little as Aunt Matty was valued 
when she was in her ordinary health, perform- 
ing her unobtrusive, yet constant ministrations 
of kindness among the family, yet the thought 
of her being disabled for a time, was a heavy 
calamity, not only to the sufferer, but to alL 
She was one of those quietly active people, 
who, however unequal to their work they may 
feel, seem to "have no leisure to be sicf 

Philip noticed, as he sat by his aimt's bed- 
side that night, that she spoke more cheerftdly 
than any one else. Dr. Sageleigh came to see 
her, and as he left, said to Mrs. Grimsby, " She 
will do weU, and be about in a few days, 
for she has both great patience and a strong 
spirit." 

Philip was so pleased with the Doctor's 
words, that he repeated them to his aunt, and 
she answered him, in her quiet way, with the 
words, — 

" Philip, I go to 'the Strong for strength.* " 

It was but a brief reply, but it contained 
much that set the boy thinking about sacred 
things. He would never have felt the words 
had they been merely spoken casually; but 
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when he saw the pale face cahn amid the pain 
that evidently exhausted her, and patient 
under an injury so wantonly inflicted, the 
beauty of holiness unfolded itself to him ; and 
as he undressed in his little garret that night, 
he thought, before he laid his head on his 
piUow, " I would rather be like Aunt Matty 
than any person I have ever seen,** Then came 
before him Oswald's bright face, and, ap- 
parently, happy destiny, as something most 
desirable ; but, as he knelt down to offer up 
his simple evening prayer, he wished yet again 
to be like Aunt Matty. Before he rose from his 
knees, he felt that wishing only would not 
make him wise or good, that he must ask, 
tod God would give him grace " to will and 
to do of His good pleasure." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PHILIPS INDOOR WORK AND OUTDOOR 
BLUNDER. 

** There's many an arrow at random sent. 
Finds aim the archer little meant ; 
There's many a word at random spoken, 
May wound or soothe a heart already broken." 

Scott. 

" 'Tib conscience doth make cowards of us all." 

Many days passed over before Aunt Matty 
began to recover. Philip was fully employed 
in the house, keeping the younger children 
quiet, waiting on his mother and the invalid, 
and turning his hand to everyihing that would 
promote the comfort of the dwelling. During 
aU that time he had not once been out of doors. 
As soon as the children went to rest,— and Mrs. 
Grimsby, now she had not Aunt Matty's help, 
sent them off unusually early, — Philip went to 
the bedroom of the sufferer, and amused her 
by reading to her. She in her turn would 
hear him his lessons ; and, as their chief read- 
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ings were from the Scriptures, would explain 
them to him. It was plain to her that Philip, 
by learning a little every day, was making 
good progress. He was fond of his English 
grammar, and, without any prompting, wrote 
out the exercises on his slate, and amused 
himself by varying the examples. He liked 
history, and, though he had not much writing 
paper, he contrived to piece together the blank 
leaves of some old letters, until he had made 
good broad sheets. Then he drew out, for his 
own amusement, a chart of the sixteenth 
century, putting down first the kings of Eng- 
land and Europe of that time, then the great 
men, then the maritime discoveries, and then 
the battles, and the changes of religion and 
government. It was but a rough-looking, 
poor affair, but his aunt praised it as a good 
idea. Philip had seen something of the kind 
hanging up in Oswald's room, and he tried to 
imitate it. He found that by beginning with 
one period of history, and getting interested in 
it, he was carried on to think of other times ; 
and his old History of England, and a part of 
a Biographical Dictionary, were soon in great 
request Then, at the suggestion of his aunt, 
he looked out the only book of geography that 
they had, to find out about the ^^la^eift x^asccL^e^.^ 
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in history, as associated with a monarch's or 
great man's career, or with public events ; but 
there were hardly any maps left in the book, 
and it was very hard work indeed to make 
out much that he wanted to know. Still, as 
he went on in his self-sought studies, he dis- 
covered that history, and biography, and 
geography should be studied together. That 
history is the biography of nations, and bio- 
graphy the history of men, and geography gives 
the scenes of their deeds, and fixes the more 
important incidents ftdly on the mind by 
localizing them. Of course, this lonely student 
did not yet enter into more than the mere 
elements of physical geography. The wonders 
of the world, on a large scale, were as yet un- 
known to him. His interest in a country at 
present was with the cities, where the great 
deeds of great men had been done. The 
thought of the vast chains of mountains, the 
deep vallies, the course and extent of the great 
rivers, the mighty oceans, and the islands that 
studded them, did not yet interest him, beyond 
the mere acquiring of their names ; and of the 
researches into the nature of the earth itself, 
beyond the name of "geology," and the col- 
lection of a few fossils from the chalk cutting 
when the nearest railroad was made, he knew 
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nothing. But he was full of thought and 
inquiry. 

On the first day that Aunt Matty came 
down stairs, she said to her niece, when they 
were alone, — 

" Maria, is it not possible for us to make 
an effort that Philip may go to Staveley Free 
School?" 

" Why, that is six miles off," said Mrs. 
Grimsby. 

"Well, but long as that distance is, I do 
believe Philip would cheerfully walk the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles daily; and he 
really has made such progress, with but little 
help, that, if he could go for only two years, I 
think he would make his way in life." 

While she was thus speaking, Philip had 
taken his first walk out since his aunt's illnesa 
It was now the middle of February. The snow 
had melted, and there was a softness in the air 
on that day that seemed to bear a whisper of 
coming spring in its breath. In the gardens, 
the snowdrops were nodding their pensive heads 
to their bright neighbours, the yellow and lilac 
crocuses, and the pretty hepatica seemed to 
peep out with a smile, and say, " I'm a weak 
little filmy silken thing, but I can rough it, 
cold as the day is!" 
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Philip loved flowers, and to him they all 
had a distinct character, and seemed as if they 
bore him messages; and so, perhaps, they 
did:— 

'* Tour voiceless lips, oh, flowers ! are living preachers ; 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book ; 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers. 
From loneliest nook." 

While he was enjoying the walk, at a 
sudden turn in the lane, he came unexpectedly 
full upon a well-known group. There was 
Oswald, and the two Himtleys, and a gentle- 
man whom Philip knew, by having seen him 
often, to be Mr. Baird, though he had never 
been introduced to him. 

For an instant Philip's shyness overcame 
him, and he drew back awkwardly, and turned 
his head away, as if he meditated running firom 
them, instead of speaking, or, rather, replying 
to them. 

Oswald uttered a shout, and sprang to him, 
with, — 

" What, Philip ! Where have you been 
hiding? You fox, youVe run to earth, and 
burrowed out of the way this age ! Mr. Baird, 
this is Philip, that youVe heard me speak oV* 

" Stockey looks glum,'' said Edgar, in an 
under-tone, to Sydney, but not so low as to 
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escape Mr. Baird's ears, who, turning round 
suddenly, with a frown, said, — 

"Were you speaking of anyone here, sir?" 
The boys coloured, and were silent ; and Mr. 
Baird shook hands with Philip, and spoke so 
kindly, that in an instant all the boy's em- 
barrassment passed off, and he was able to 
answer Oswald's inquiries freely, who flung 
his arm round him, as they walked on, in com- 
pany, and, bringing him close to the side of 
Mr. Baird, seemed evidently to wish that his 
tutor would notice and like Philip. 

"Tell me, though, where have you been?" 
" At home ; — my aunt has been very ilL" 
" Oh, Stockey has been head nurse," whis- 
pered Sydney ; taking care, however, that his 
words were too low to reach Mr. Baird. 

"Very ill, indeed," continued Philip, uncon- 
scious of the young scoffers. " It was at this 
very comer, — at least, not far from it, that she 
met with a sad accident, — ^no, not exactly an 
accident, but a great wicked outrage." The 
light came into his eye as he spoke, and the 
glow shone upon his jGsuie, that so completely 
altered the countenance. Mr. Baird looked at 
him with interest, and as none of the rest 
asked an explanation of the strong words, 
the tutor repeated, in some astonishment,— 
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" Outrage ! ' 

" Yes, sir \ a wicked young ruffian threw 
snowballs at her ; and she is lame, and in her 
agitation she fell down. It might have been 
her deatL'' 

Philip was too agitated by his feelings, as he 
spoke, to notice Oswald's face ; that was first 
pale, and then red. He started, as if he was 
struck, and Philip actually felt his heart beat, 
as he leaned against him. 

" Ruffian V said the Huntleys in a breath, 
and in a defiant tone. 

"Yes, surely, to attack a lame, afflicted 
lady '• 

" Undoubtedly, a most cowardly and ruf- 
fianly a<;t,'' said Mr. Baird. 

The Huntleys made no answer, but muttered 
to each other, derisively, the word "Lady!'' 
which Philip had involuntarily, but certainly 
appropriately, applied to his aunt. If "lady" 
means gentlewoman, ceiiiainly Aunt Matty 
was a lady. 

" And would you believe it ?" continued 
Philip, " I really saved the cruel feUow that 
did it from a thrashing ?" 

The Huntleys now became very attentive 
and interested, and both said, " How V 

" Yes, I did. Farmer Watkins was beginning 
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to horsewhip him, and I begged him off. I 
didn't know what he had been doing, or I 
don't think I would have begged him off; — 
I'm sm-e I would not, if a good thrashing 
would have made him remember never to 
attack helpless people again. But Ned Nobbs 
knows too much of whip-thong to care for it, 
and aunt says he's to be pitied, and she made 
me promise not to go near him, or teU his 
father anything about it. When she is quite 
well, she means to see him herself, and speak 
to him. I don't know how he'U stand that," 
added Philip, as if to him the thought of Aunt 
Matt/s kind remonstrance, under such circum- 
stances, was unbearable. 

The unusual silence of the three young 
listeners struck Mr. Baird, but did not exactly 
arouse his suspicions. He was interested in 
Philip, and wishing to draw him out, he said, — 

" You then think that some kinds of reproof 
may be more painful than a whipping." 

" Oh yes, sir, indeed I do." 

"Why?" 

" Because kind words go to the heart, and 
cut so deep, and my aunt is the very kindest 
woman. Oh, sir, you would say so if you 
knew her." 

"Philip, I should like to see youY ^^W!L\," 
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said Oswald, in a husky voice, and coughing 
slightly as he spoke. 

"You must get your father's permission," 
said Mr. Baird, in an under-tone, to Oswald. 
** You know he said that while he was absent 
this time, you were to keep close to your studies, 
and call on no one except in company with 
Miss Wilton,'* 

There was a pause ; and Philip, wondering 
at the silence that seemed to have come over 
them all, said he must leave ; and bowing to 
the Huntleys and Mr. Baird, held out his hand 
to Oswald, who took it hurriedly, then let it 
drop, and was too confused to bid good-bye, 
except in so awkward a way that Philip could 
not understand it, 

Philip was thinking of this strange parting, 
when a quick footstep behind him made him 
turn his head ; it was Oswald following him. 
In a hurried tone, he said, — 

" Philip, will you come up to our house ? I 
do so want you." 

" Thank you, Pd rather not." 

" My father is not at home. He's staying 
with friends in Leicestershire." 

" No, Oswald," said Philip, stoutly. 

" Do come — now do ; there's a good fellow. 
I've something to teU you — I have, indeed. 
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something'' — he gave a great gasp, to swallow 
a sob^" something I must tell you." 

While he spoke, many of Aunt Matty's 
words came to Philip's mind ; and he said, — 

" Your father does not approve of my coming. 
Dear Oswald, how can you ask me to help you 
to disobey and offend him ? No, it would be 
wrong : I must not do if 

"Philip, you're a good fellow — a real gen- 
tleman ; I wish I was like you." 

Just at that moment Mr. Baird's voice, 
echoed by the Huntleys, was heard calling 
Oswald ; and wringing Philip's hand, he left 
him, and rejoined his companions, carrying 
home with him the very heaviest heart he had 
ever known. 

The Huntleys, when they were all alone 
together, tried to brave it out, saying, — 

" How could we teU that all the cripples 
would come out that day ? They'd have been 
a great deal better employed warming them- 
selves by their fires. As to Ned Nobbs, we'll 
tip him. He must be a decent fellow — that is, 
not a sneak ; for Stockey don't suspect, or he 
wouldn't be so free with his tongue. Who's 
he, to be calling * ruffian' so glib ?" 

" He spoke the truth," said Oswald ; " and 
as to Ned Nobbs, he doesn't know we 'w^c^ 
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engaged in similar sport Ned Nobbs and 

,u« '* 

There was a bitter emphasis in the last 
words, that showed how keenly Oswald felt 
the degradation of the whole affair. His pride 
was hurt; but the grace of real repentance 
towards God, and general sorrow that he had 
made no better use of all his advantages than 
to be the compeer in mischief with a poor, 
neglected, ignorant boy — that kind of salutary 
self-condemnation he did not feeL 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FRUITLESS EFFORT.— THE CORNISH LADY'S 
RECOLLECTIONS.— HOPE. 

" The free, fair homes of England ! 
Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared, 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever be the graves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 
His country and his God !" 

Hemans. 

The result of the conversation between Mrs. 
Grimsby and Aunt Matty, in regard to Philip's 
being sent to school, was,, that as soon as the 
rough March winds had dried up the roads, 
and the invalid felt strong enough to make 
the attempt, she and Philip went in Farmer 
Watkins's cart over to Staveley, to make 
inquiries about the school Aimt Matty knew 
a widow there, whose son had been brought up 
at the Free School ; and had obtained an exhi- 
bition, gone to college, and was now a laborious 
young clergyman in a parish in the manufac- 
turing districts. 
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The visit was very pleasant in many respects, 
for Mrs. Pengilly was a sensible Cornish lady, 
who felt and spoke strongly, and had a word 
of good advice, that was generally worth 
having, for all people in whom she was inter- 
ested. But the main purpose of their visit 
both Philip and his aunt felt was frustrated. 
They heard that the school was indeed FREE, 
as its founder intended, but that there were 
many minor matters that altered the original 
intention. The masters took boarders ; and 
there was a feud that always smouldered, and 
sometimes broke out into sictual flame, between 
these boarders and the town boys. That much 
insubordination — ^not always justly quelled — 
existed in consequence. Moreover, that the 
books a pupil must have were very expensive, 
amounting to sixteen pounds a year. Not that 
it was pretended so many books as that sum 
would purchase were really required ; but the 
plan was adopted to keep the school select, and 
to prevent really poor boys from having the 
benefit of the education professedly freely 
bestowed. And then, the boy must live in the 
town. That last regulation both Philip and 
his aunt saw was just ; but the latter, in her 
generous ardour for her nephew, said, — 

"I would come to live in the town, and 
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bring Philip with me, for I have the promise 
of some very good work that will last a long 
time, and we could contrive to live on very 
little ; but the books ! ah, that I cannot 
manage ! My poor boy,'' she added, with a 
sigh, " we must go back again, and get on as 
well as we can. Perhaps, if we could hear of 
anything you could do, it would be best to 
take it, for in going to work you would be 
still learning something." 

Mrs. Pengilly spread her table with pre- 
parations for tea, and pressed her guests to 
stay ; and as Farmer Watkins did not return 
until six o'clock, they were glad to remain. 
Philip was silent and shy at first, as usual ; but 
he roused up, as he heard Mrs. Pengilly say, — 
" A boy that has been well grounded in writing 
and reading his own language, and well exer- 
cised in casting accounts ; and that in learning 
these first matters has been diligent, and over- 
come difficulties, is likely to do well, and may 
carry on his own education. Why, bless you, 
I knew one of the cleverest men this age has 
produced, and he taught himself for the most 
part ; I knew young Humphrey Davy." 

"Oh, did you?" exclaimed Philip, now all 
animation ; " did you really ? He must have 
been a wonderful boy I" 
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" Not to look at, certainly/' replied Mrs. Pen- 
gilly, smiling. " Years ago, I lived in Market 
Jew Street, Penzance, nearly opposite the inn 
by the Town HalL There is a large square bal- 
cony there that projects over the whole pave- 
ment. On and under that balcony Humphrey 
Davy has played many a prank, though, he 
was always a kind-hearted, truthful boy. It 
was after his father died, Humphrey began to 
think of being diligent. He loved his mother. 
She was a good woman, and she set her son an 
example of industry. She fought the world 
bravely for her children ; engaged in business, 
took lodgers, never lost an opportunity ; and 
young Humphrey, when he was apprenticed to 
the apothecary nearly opposite the old inn I 
have named, began to study chemistry. He 
had no apparatus, any more than you have 
books ; but he managed with bits of saucers, 
and glass tubes, and a little stove he made 
himself, to begin his experiments; and a mercy 
it was, IVe heard my mother say, that he did 
not blow the roof of the house off. His. 
mother's lodger, Mr. Gregory Watt, took 
notice of him. Humphrey was not one of 
those young sprigs that will learn something 
fine, and neglect their own language. No, no ; 
he wrote a good, sensible letter, and spoke 
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good, clear, wise-like language, and he could 
thus explain himself. Ah, and he loved poetry. 
I know that's rather a grand thing ; but oh, it's 
wonderful how a lad that reads good poetry 
with a relish, not bits of dawdling rhymes, but 
real good poetry — Cowper and Milton, — ^my 
boy, it's wonderful what a way of thinking 
and speaking they get ! and for all his 'messes,' 
as they used to call his chemicals, Hiunphrey 
felt good poetry. Before he was a man grown, 
before he was quite twenty, he went to Dr. 
Beddoes, at Bristol, to assist him ; and from 
that time everything that we ever heard of him * 
in Penzance was all progress: — ^progi-ess. Lec- 
turing to the great folks in London, and being 
made a baronet of. But the best of all was his 
making at last the safety-lamp that he had 
been thinking about from his childhood; saving 
the poor miners' lives by such a safe and simple 
contrivance, and taking no money benefit — oh, 
that was noble — ^for that he wins our love ; for 
all else, only admiration. But, my lad, there's 
only a few that are gifted or guided to be and 
do like Humphrey Davy ; but all can be good 
and true, and use their one talent, if it is no 
more, to God's glory and man's benefit. Now, 
mind what I say. Whatever you undertake 
that is good, stick to it, be it learning, ot \i^S^. 
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business. Don't be flying off to other things, 
and be unsettled, but stick hard and fast to 
what you undertake. Why, the cleverest man 
I ever knew, and as clever an engineer as ever 
lived — and that is saying a great deal, in this 
age of great engineers — did^not succeed as he 
might and should, just because he did not hold 
on to an idea or a discovery long enough." 

"Who was that, ma'am ?" said Philip, greatly 
interested. 

" Why, Richard Trevethick — ^the Great, as I 
always call him. Bless you, my dear, he made 
the first locomotive, and it was shown in 
London in 1802, when George Stephenson was 
but twenty-one years old, and had only just 
learned to write his own name. But George 
had what Richard wanted — he had perse- 
verance. Ah, a great genius, without perse- 
verance, is like a fine ship without ballast, top- 
heavy." 

They were so interested with Mrs. Pengilly's 
conversation, that both Philip and his aunt re- 
gretted when the time came to leave her ; and 
such is the good effect of a few wise words, 
that they resemble seeds. They fall upon the 
mind, and remaining there, at length germinate, 
and often produce a fruitful harvest in after 
years. 
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It proved so in this case. Philip never forgot 
the homely advice, " Stick to it/' " Persevere ;" 
and though both he and his aunt returned 
home disappointed in their object, they felt 
their journey had not been in vain. Indeed, 
an incident that had an important influence on 
Philip's future lot occurred as they returned. 
Fanner Watkins had to go a round some dis- 
tance from Ditchley, and it "was agreed he 
should put them down at the nearest point to 
their home, but that was nearly two miles 
distant. It was a clear, dry, moonlight even- 
ing, though very cold. A quick step in their 
rear soon overtook them, for Aunt Matty 
walked very slowly. Philip, turning round, 
saw Mr. Baird. The recognition was mutual ; 
and, after some inquiries for Oswald had been 
made, Mr. Baird entered into conversation with 
Aunt Matty, and learned where they had been, 
and the purpose of their visit He mused a 
little, as the insurmountable difficulties were 
named which prevented Philip going to the 
Free School At length he sjfid, — 

" I have some books that I can lend, and a 
few that I can give Philip ; and if he will really 
apply, I will manage to look in once a week, 
ajid give him some directions." 

Never was boy more delighted than Phiii^. 
L 
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His " Oh, thank you, sir V was spoken from 
such a full heart, that it impeded his utterance. 
Mr. Baird hurried away before Aunt Matty 
had been able to thank him ; but aunt and 
nephew turned and hugged each other in the 
moonlight, in an ecstasy of pleasure, and would, 
no doubt, have found words, many and grate- 
ful, to express their sense of Mr. Baird's offer ; 
but a rough, weU-known voice, broke in upon 
them with, — 

" Why, what's up now that you're going on 
like two noodles ? I should think you'd better 
be at home, both of you, a nursing and cos- 
setting the little ones, if any one wants such 
nonsense." 

It was dangerous mostly to speak to Mr. 
Grimsby of an evening ^ so the reproof was 
heard in silence, and the little party made as 
much haste as possible homewards. 

From that night a new era opened for Philip. 
The very next day came a large parcel of books. 
There was an Atlas, and a Latin grammar and 
dictionary, and many good English books. As 
Philip took them up to his garret, and planned a 
shelf for them, he could not contain his delight as 
he looked at them. He put them up in a row, 
then altered their position, and laid them in 
.two divisions, one on the other, and stepping 
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back, viewed the effect ; then he altered them 
agam. Then he began looking into them, and 
reading a bit of one and a bit of another. He 
was too excited to profit by them, and he got 
into trouble with his mother for wasting his 
time upstairs, which accusation he felt was 
partly true ; and Grimsby, coming in while his 
mother was scolding him, seemed inclined to 
proceed to harsher measures, under the plea 
that Philip did not mind his mother, and 
wanted what he called "a tighter hand over 
him/' Indeed, poor Philip would not have 
escaped, but a companion called at the time to 
take Grimsby to a running-match that was to 
come off on the common. 

It must be owned that when Mr. Baird called 
on Friday evening (which was, fortunately, Mr. 
Grimsby's club-night, when he was always 
absent, attending the gathering at the Fleece)^ 
he did not find that Philip had made very good 
use of the books he had sent. He seeiried U> 
have been dipping into all ; and as to those 
he was reading, he had them all out, so that 
Mr. Baird's first advice was, — 

" Learn a few lessons, but learn them well 
As you have no one to say them to, see thai 
you know them, by writing them out froi^i 
memory. If you make any ejxpr, wite tfoft 
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oorrecfcion six times over. If you have time to 
read much, which I doubt, always, when you 
have done, write down a little sketch on your 
slate of what you have read, or aaiy &ct or 
remark that has struck you.'' 

Mr. Baird brought Philip some writing 
materials, which were a present from Oswald, 
and doubly precious on that account. 

How glad Philip was that the season of the 
year permitted early rising. He was up with 
the dawn, workii^ away at his books in 
his garret. As his excitement abated, he was 
dble exactly to foUow Mr. Baird's advice. 
Often it seemed to him very slow work, 
writing out his lessons ; but when he showed 
them to Mr. Baird, who came weekly, there 
were always some errors, and if that plan had 
mot been adopted, he could never have learned 
correctly. 

"The chief difficulty that self-taught students 
have to contend with is want of correctness. 
They learn well— better, often, than others — 
bat there is a want of accuracy, almost inevi- 
table, that is found to be a great annoyance in 
after-life. I tell you this, Philip," said Mr. 
Baird, *'thafc you may know at once, and care- 
fully guard against, the peculiar difficulties of 
aelf-eulture, tliough I must say the words I have 
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used are not favourite forms of expression with 
me. Self-taught is a term misapplied, because it 
is appropriated to those who have studied with- 
out a master. But every one who really learns 
a language, a science, or an art, must^ to some 
extent, be self-taught. There's no means of 
getting anything into the mind irrespective of 
the action of that mind. The act of learning 
is self-application, as I often tell Oswald.'' 

That name used to awaken a long train of 
thought in Philip's mind. He did not call It 
was evident he was forbidden. From some 
cause Philip had not met him. There was a 
change in the route that Oswald usually took. 
Once or twice, when they had met, he looked 
altered. Philip was sensitive, and the same 
feeling that prevented his going to Mr. Wil- 
ton's house without the perfect sanction of that 
gentleman, operated to make him shy when he 
met Oswald. Always, after these brief meet- 
ings, Philip thought of things he had meant to 
have said ; but Oswald was never alone, and 
boys are always awkward. They say too little, 
or rush to the opposite extreme, and speak too 
rashly, when they are under any constraint ; 
so that there was certainly a stifihess that 
went on increasing between the two. Yet, if 
the heart of each had been tested, w^n^x 
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had their feeling of affection for each other 
been stronger. Philip thought of Oswald 
whenever he read of any one handsome^ 
wealthy, generous : he measured looks, and 
words, and actions by his ideal of Oswald — ^an 
ideal, it must be owned, unlike, very unlike, 
the real Oswald, for Philip's admiring love 
made the atmosphere through which he saw 
his friend. 

Oswald thoroughly esteemed Philip. He 
believed him to be good. He had no such 
. belief in any other boy, not even in Gerald 
Conway, who was gone back to Harrow, and 
who wrote to Oswald the most patronizing 
letters. He certainly thought Philip's goodness 
was of a rigid, narrow-minded sort, because of 
his training and associations. Hence the reso- 
lution he had taken, to tell Philip his share in 
the snowballing, and to apologize to Aunt 
Matty, was postponed. He remembered, though 
he did not resent, the word " ruffian." But he 
shrunk from losing Philip's good opinion. He 
had read in Philip's expressive face that look 
of intense admiration which it is so pleasant to 
inspire, and he could not bear that it should 
pass away. 

Meanwhile, other causes were making Oswald 
more anxious than was natural to his age, and 
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more unhappy than he had ever been during 
his brief life of indulgence and pleasure. 

Nor did this alteration of feeling improve 
his temper or his, studies. He was petulant to 
all ; and quickly as he would learn, as we have 
said, he tired as quickly. Up to a certain point 
he went well ; then he lagged ; and just now 
both the Huntleys, who were his inferiors in 
natural talent, were likely to excel him. This, 
instead of awakening his emulation, wearied 
and irritated him ; he was ready at once to 
give up the contest. What was the cause of 
this irritation that was troubling Oswald ? 
We shall see in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X, 

CHANGES. 

** A diange has come — and I am poor ; 
Your loye had been, nor long ago, 
A fbimtain at my fond heart's door, 
Whose only business was to flow. 

•« . « « « 

Now for this consecrated fount 
. . Of murmuring, sparkling, living loye, 

What have I? Shall I dare to tell ?— 
A comfortless and hidden well." 

Wordsworth. 

It had been an anxious spring to Miss 
Wilton. Her brother's frequent absence from 
home had not, during the winter, caused her 
much uneasiness. She knew he was fond of 
field sports, and his visits to his friends in the 
midland counties were generally long during 
the hunting season. But this year whispers 
had reached her of the probability of a new 
mistress coming to the Manor House. Instead 
of receiving these tidings in a spirit of friend- 
liness towards her brother, and openly asking 
him whether there were any grounds for the 
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report, Miss Wilton listened to rumours and 
mysterious inuendos, and her own deportment 
became distant and cold when her brother 
returned to his home. She fell into the error 
of repeUing confidence, and then complaining 
that confidence had not been reposed in her. 
There is no truth more certain than that a 
want of distinct, transparent candour and 
openness strikes at the root of all confidential 
feeling and domestic happiness. Mr. Wilton 
resented the constrained manner of his sister. 
His reproofs were generally hasty, and, to do 
him justice, as often hastily repented of ; but 
now his short abrupt words were received with 
petulance ; and though Miss Wilton was too 
well bred to allow bickerings to arise between 
her and her brother, she stiffened into a chilling 
reserve, so that, without any positive disagree- 
ment, there was coldness and estrangement 
between the head of the family, and one who 
for years had been the manager of his house- 
hold, and the maternal guide of his son. 

Nothing kills love so swiftly as coldness. 
Other changes may come, and love, if really 
dwelling in the heart, may survive the shock ; 
but suspicion aroused and watchful, yet sternly 
silent, brooding over fancied or exaggerated 
wrongs, — nothing so completely checks th^ 
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tide of feeling, and freezes the Hprings of 
affection. How the pure and holy teachings 
of Scripture meet every diflBiculty in human 
life ! " If thou hast aught against thy brother, 
tell it to him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother/' If Miss Wilton had 
regulated her life by that unerring standard, 
all would have been well ; she need not thea 
have considered herself neglected, and set 
aside from her brother's confidence, as she 
now did. 

For three months she had fretted over her 
doubts and fears ; and this alienation of Miss 
and Mr. Wilton was not the only evil that had 
sprung up in that dreary time. Oswald was 
not kept in ignorance of his aunt's feelings. 
She made him, most unwisely, her confidant, 
not only of what she knew, but of what she 
conjectured. It must be owned, too, that she 
took advantage of a common prejudice to warp 
Oswald from his duty to his father. All the 
wicked and malicious stories that had been 
told of step-mothers were the constant theme 
of Miss Wilton's conversation. She did not 
consider that if such a relationship had been 
sometimes, perhaps often, abused by unkind- 
ness and perfidy ; how much the difficulties of 
those were increased, who, entering on that 
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solemn parental charge, were reafly anxious to 
do their duty welL How hard for the good 
and kind it was to be met by suspicion, and 
to have to contend with prejudice and latent 
rebellion ! How frequently are the worst 
feelings elicited between these near relatives 
** in law,'' because they have never tried to be 
relatives " in love." But, like a great many 
people. Miss Wilton was not amenable to 
reason where her prejudices and her feelings 
were concerned. 

She began her confidences to Oswald by 
throwing her arms round his neck, and burst- 
ing into tears, when he came to take leave of 
her for the night. Then, when he at length 
entreated to know the cause of her grief, she 
said, — 

" It is not for myself, but for you, my own 
dearest boy, that I grieve. It will be such a 
change for you 1" 

Then, of course, came the explanation ; only 
so far delayed that it increased the anxiety of 
Oswald to know the worst. 

At first, when the words were uttered, — 
" A new Mrs. Wilton is coming at Easter !" — 
Oswald lifted his aunt's arms from his neck^ 
clasped her hands in his, and, looking in her 
face, laughed a cheerful laugh, thou^ iV^.^ 
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tears had sprung into his eyes. He could not 
remember his own mamma. He knew his 
father had, from very loneliness, become a 
keen sportsman ; and the thought of a lady 
coming to their home, that he might welcome 
and love, and call by the endearing name that 
had always seemed to him so sweet and tender, 
was certainly not at first, by any means, a sad 
thought to him. The open heart of youth was 
ready to receive one whom his father loved for 
his sake, and to hope to keep her there for her 
own. But it is divinejy said, " The whisperer 
separateth chief friends f and so it proved 
that the tears, and doubts, and whispers of 
Miss Wilton, which at first fell almost unre- 
garded into the mind of Oswald, began 
soon, like prolific seeds, to take root, and 
produce the evil finiit of discontent and dis- 
obedience. 

On the day that Philip had been to Staveley, 
and passed such pleasant hours listening to 
Mrs. Pengilly s description of the struggles and 
triumphs of energetic boyhood, Oswald was 
listening with an angry heart and flushed 
cheeks to his father's words : *' I am about to 
leave you for a month, Oswald. I am going to 
Paris ; or may be farther ; and when I come 
home, I shall present to you one I want you 
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to love — ^my wife, You must receive her as 
your mother/^ 

Oswald made an injudicious reply. He had 
been reading the beautiful letters of Gray, the 
poet, and he burst in on his fstther's statement 
with the affecting words, "A man can have 
but one mother/' 

"A mcwi cannot, certainly ; but a child, a 
boy, who has never known his own mother,* 
may,'' said Mr. Wilton, his brows knitting into 
a frown as he spoke. '* Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, have to be thankful to those who 
are willing to become grtibstitutes to the living 
for the dead; and I expect, sir, that you 
receive the lady I shall bring here as becomes 
a son. One, too, who has never had a want 
ungratified.'' 

** My dear papa,'' said Oswald, softened into 
teats, and crossing the room to dasp hk 
father's hands ; but at that moment Miss Wil- 
ton entered the room, and the manner of both 
father and son changed. Oswald checked 
himself in his hasty walk to his fether, and 
stiffened as he stood into an image of mingled 
obstinacy and grie£ Mr. Wilton threw a 
double portion of sternness into his face, and 
Miss Wilton, seeing the looks of each, divined 
the caus^^ and said coldly, " Come with ifiL<^^ 
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Oswald, my dear. Poor boy ! you may well 
weep ; you are not used to such looks on your 
father's face/' 

" He can .go ; I have told him what I named 
to you this morning. I see how he has been 
tutored in disobedience. Go, sir,'' he added, in 
a stem voice ; " I should have taken you to 
Leicestershire, but I find I should only be 
canying frowns rather than smiles to my 
friends there." 

So Miss Wilton's previous manner to her 
brother that morning, when he had formally 
named his intention, and her subsequent re- 
mark, on interrupting the interview of Oswald 
and his father, had prevented a journey the boy 
would willingly have taken, and commenced 
that terrible thing, a jarring, if not a rupture, 
in the fine chords of affection that ought to 
bind parent and child; besides creating an 
uneasy feeling in the nund of the lady to whom 
Mr. Wilton was to be united. She could not 
but feel it strange, neither the sister nor the 
son of her affianced were coming to the wed- 
ding. Miss Wilton's health, and the prevalence 
of very keen east winds, were certainly by no 
means groundless excuses ; and that Oswald 
should remain with his aunt was not un- 
natural ; but still, there was just a doubt, and 
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one not likely to be to the advantage of 
Oswald or his aunt, in the mind of his intended 
step-mother. And the worst of it was, that 
though Miss Wilton, having her own income, 
and purposing to remove from her brother's 
house, needed not greatly to mind what impres- 
sion existed with regard to her — it was of 
great importance to Oswald that he should be 
favourably thought of by one who would be so 
nearly connected with him. 

To do him justice, no worldly thoughts 
entered his generous mind. He was a little 
jealous at losing the first place in his father's 
love ; self-willed, as was his custom ; and, 
indeed, rebellious at the thought of being 
under a different, or a stricter rule than he 
had been used to ; but never did the notion that 
his circumstances might alter, enter his mind. 

Mrs. Himtley, indeed, took care to tell him 
that Miss Hayter, the young lady who was 
governess to little Khoda Huntley, had once 
expected to be possessed of a small inde- 
pendent fortune, and, until she was fourteen, 
was considered her father's heiress ; but he 
married again, and there was a large young 
family, — ^beyond the means of the fether to 
provide for, — and Miss Hayter had thus become 
a governess. 
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But who was the lady that Mr. Wilton was 
to many? Oswald had been told so many 
stories of the bride expectant, that knowing 
there was a large family of unmarried sisters 
at Foxcroft Hall, where his fitther visited, he 
thought it might be one of the young ladies ; 
and he was, therefore, secretly glad to find it 
was an elder widowed sister of that family — 
a lady of about three-and-thirty, which would 
have been the age of Oswald's mamma if she 
had been living. And the boy, in the hope of 
moderating his aunt's grief, suggested that 
fact; but Miss Wilton was determined to be 
displeased. 

Had it been a young lady, she would have 
said, "To think of the foUy of bringing a 
young, inexperienced person, and putting her 
at the head of a household, and as mother to 
his son !" Now, she had nothing to object on 
the ground of age or social position. She pro- 
fessed unboimded annoyance at the fact that 
the lady was a widow with three children, — 
two sons ; the elder, Herbert, as old as 
Oswald ; Lawrence, two years younger ; and 
a daughter, Alice, a child of seven years. She 
had brought herself to believe th^t these 
children would usurp Oswald's place in his 
father's heart, and, in short, every possible 
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calamity was imagined by her that could arise 
out of .such a change. 

How often do foolish fears, or wicked pre- 
judices, bring about the very evils they suggest. 
Face the ills of life, and they are half con- 
quered. But imless the strong principle of 
Christian faith and love nerve the heart, and 
sustain the soul, there is no fortitude to 
look trouble calmly in the face — all is panic, 
tumult, and misapprehension, — and homes and 
hearts are daily wrecked by undisciplined wills 
and wayward emotions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TROUBLED WATERS. 

"AUwiUbeweU! 
Oh ! tremble not, but trust in me. 
The good are better made by ill, 
As odours crushed are sweeter still ; 
And gloomy as the past has been, 
Bright shall thy future be." 

ROOEBS. 

While all this ill-feeling was seething and 
bubbling under the surface at Mr. Wilton's, 
aflFairs were not mending at the cottage of the 
Grimsbys. The visit of Aunt Matty to her 
friend Mrs. Pengilly had transpired, and its 
purpose ; and at the Fleece Inn, among his 
boon companions, Grimsby spoke angrily of 
having to support a peevish cripple, and a 
proud, idle boy, in addition to his own large 
family. It happened that among the drinkers 
at the club was the village barber, — he united 
some tailoring with his other trade, and was a 
kind of jobbing man, with a very glib tongue 
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— quite able to settle the affairs of the nation, 
though he never had attained sufficient pro- 
ficiency at either of the trades he prsu^ised to 
be really an efficient workman. He bore a 
bad name as a hard master. He had taken, at 
different times, three apprentices from the 
parish, and as one died of neglected cold, and 
the others ran away, and were found to have 
become offenders against the law — alleging 
neglect, if not positive cruelty, in their master's 
house — ^the parish resolved on not letting him 
have another apprentice. Now, Stephen 
Frothett had barely work enough to employ 
himself, but he wanted a drudge ; and when he 
heard Mr. Grimsby grumbling about Philip, 
he turned over in his mind what he knew of 
the lad. He had seen how orderly he was ; 
how quiet, — ^always at work ; never idling 
about with the village boys ; and it occurred to 
Frothett that if Grimsby would let him have 
the boy, that he would soon make him of use. 
It required care in first naming it; for the 
exciseman was a personage of some importance 
in the village club, and. might resent the offer 
as an insult. However, over the bottle many 
a plan that would not bear sober examination 
is proposed and completed. There came bjx 
evening when Grimsby was glad of! tVi^ \«:^^ ^ 
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arm to help him home to his dwelling, and 
from that time there was greater intimacy 
between the two ; and on the very first occa- 
sion afterwards, that Mr. Grimsby talked of 
his incumbrances, there came the offer to take 
Philip off his hands entirely. 

Some household bills that had been neglected 
at Christmas had increased during the spring ' 
greatly, and the pressure of poverty was felt 
in the Grimsby household. The nightly visits 
to the Fleece could not go on without taking 
from the comforts, nay, even from the neces- 
sities, of the fstmily at home. The £a,ce of 
Mrs. Grimsby grew sadder than ever. Aunt 
Matty worked hard, and gave the proceeds of 
her toil to keep off actual want. In this state 
of affiiirs, the thought of getting rid of Philip 
was very eagerly caught at by Grimsby. He 
felt, however, a little awkwardness in pro- 
posing it. 

" PhiL, IVe been thinking, as you are but a 
little one — short of your age — ^though you're 
strong enough, for that matter, that some 
light, easy trade would be just the thing for 
you." 

There was no other remark, among the little 
circle sitting at the breakfest-table, than 
Pbilip'a taint — 
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" Yes, father f for the boy's heart misgave 
him. His mother and aunt looked up ; the 
former eagerly, the latter uneasily. 

" Squire Wilton made a bit of a boast about 
doing something for you, but it's all ended in 
smoke. He's doing a pretty thing for himself, 
he is, as I learn ; he's going to marry again— 
a widow with a family; so Master Oswald 
won't carry on quite so grand, and rule the 
roost with such a crow as he's been used to. 
However, that's neither here nor there, except 
that it's no good expecting anything from the 
big folks up at the Manor House. I want 
to do something for you, PhiL" Here he 
paused. 

" Thank you," said Philip ; and then, hesi- 
tating, he added, " But I have had great kind- 
ness and some help from the Wilton family. 
They've given me books, and Oswald has been 
very kind ; it is through knowing them, that 
Mr. Baird has given me some lessons." 

"Lessons!" said Grimsby angrily; "yes, 
indeed, there's been lessons enough. I don't 
want Mr. Baird here, and so I shall tell him, 
if ever I come across him. What do you 
expect? I'm not going to keep you, and 
make a scholar of you ; taking the bread out 
of my own children's mouths, that you may b^ 
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cockered up to look down upon them. No, 
no, I ain't quite a fool, master PhiL I know 
all about you and your aunt going to Staveley 
to inquire about the Free School there. You 
were nicely set to work."' 

" If Philip was properly taught," said Aunt 
Matty meekly, "he would feel it his duty, 
and j)erhaps be better able, to assist his sisters 
and brother. I'm sure he would not learn, or 
live; thinking only of himself." 

" Well, well — ^no bother now ; I m not going 
to have a lot of words about it. The long and 
the short is, I've had an oflTer for PhiL — a very 
good offer — and I shall take it ; and if he 
don't like it, he must just make himself like 
it, and that's all about it." 

"Not all, Father," said Mrs. Grimsby. 
" Who's made the offer ? I'm sure we shall be 
glad — eh, Philip ? — ^veiy glad of a good offer for 
him. Who is it ?" 

"Why, it mayn't seem just the thing at 
first, but there's no doubt it's a good living, 
and might be better ; and any one that stuck 
to the trade would get it all for himself in 
time. It's Frothett that's willing to take 
Phil." 

" Frothett !" was the exclamation of aunt 
and mother ; while Philip, who had been red 
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and pale during these remarks, now turned very- 
white; and little Willie, looking from one 
to another, and comprehending that something 
was wrong, began to cry. 

The cry of the child, and the exclamation of 
the women, seemed signals for a louder speech 
from Grimsby. He rose from his chair, looked 
roimd, and said, — 

"This day, at two o'clock, I've promised 
Frothett an answer; and I shall give him 
one, and PhiL shall go at once. It's high time 
he left off his laziness, and began to work. 
It's my belief he isn't worth his salt, but I 
didn't tell Frothett so. Let him find that out, 
as I have." 

There was such a look on his face as he 
spoke, that none of the little group dared 
answer him ; but if any impartial observer 
had been there, scanning faces, they would 
have been struck with a look still more reso- 
lute on Aunt Matty's wasted countenanca 
It was not anger, but it was resolve ; her lips 
were compressed, her eyes very bright ; a 
little flush was mounting from her thin cheeks 
to her temples. 

" Ah, you may look !" said Grimsby, catch- 
ing the expression of her face, and feeling his 
own eyes sink beneath her gaze. " You Tjaa.^ 
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look ; I Ve had too many to keep, — one mouth 
the less, at all events, there shall be." 

" Oh, Grimsby ! what are you saying? You 
don't mean it,"' sobbed Mrs. Grimsby. "He 
don't mean it. Aunt Matty." 

While she spoke, her husband took his hat, 
, and strutting out of the house, slammed the 
door after him, leaving many tearful eyes 
within the dwelling. 

Frothett was so well known as a bad man, 
that the poverty and suffering of his former 
apprentices were as nothing in the estima- 
tion of Aunt Matty, compared to the evil 
example they had seen. She was silent a 
long time, merely taking the baby, and hush- 
ing it, from the arms of her niece, who kept 
on wailing. 

" What shall I do ? whatever shall we do V 
and, at length, as if her grief was for a settled, 
inevitable calamity, she said, " PhiL must go ; 
there's no help for it, that I see. It's no good 
contradicting Grimsby if he's set his heart 
upon it. Oh, dear! I never thought PhiL 
would be put to a man that the parish won't 
send an apprentice to." 

" Philip shall not go ; make yourself easy on 
that score," said Aunt Matty quietly, but with 
great decision. 
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" Oh, dear ! but how is it to be T 

"He will not — shall not go, Maria. His 
father told me to take care of him and of you, 
Maria. I cannot do more than I have done 
for you, — I wish I could : but I can do some- 
thing yet for Philip." 

There was a moment's pause, and the boy 
was clinging round her neck, his eyes stream- 
ing with grateful tears. 

In the afternoon of the day, Mrs. Grimsby 
began to look anxious, and it was evident, 
sorry as she was at such a probable fate for 
her son, that she would not have regretted 
seeing him get ready, and go out for an 
interview with Frothett, though he was a man 
she would scarcely have spoken to herself. 

But at that time Aunt Matty put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and rejecting any com- 
panionship, went, out alone. Philip looked 
from the window, and concluded she had gone 
to call on Frothett. His heart went with her. 
He felt how much God had blessed him in 
giving him such a friend. He walked into 
the little garden, and began hoeing and raking 
the flower-beds, working all the harder for the 
perturbation of his spirits. While he was 
stooping over his work, he felt a touch on 
his shoulder, and looked up — it was 0«^^^ 
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stood by his side, pale and trembling. He 
threw his arms round Philip's neck: at that 
moment the church bells began to ring out 
a merry peaL The wind set full in the direc- 
tion of Philip's home, and the very air seemed 
to vibrate with the melody. 

" Oh ! listen/' said Philip, not knowing what 
to make of the look and manner of his com- 
panion, and hoping to divert his thoughts from 
what seemed painful feelings. 

"Don't, don't! PhiL Don't tell me to 
listen; they are ringing in honour of my 
father's marriage !" As he spoke, he burst into 
a flood of passionate tears, and for some 
moments wept unrestrained on his companion's 
shoulder. Philip knew not what to say, and 
with a good sense not always found even in 
older persons, was silent. For I must tell my 
young readers, that people often talk most 
when they have nothing to say. To know 
when to be silent is a capital bit of knowledge. 
But he felt — they both felt, that there may be 
sympathy and affectionate consolation when 
no word is spoken. Philip stood quite still 
until Oswald raised Bis head from his shoulder, 
and then proposed they should go into the 
house, but Oswald seemed to shrink from 
seeing any one just then : and Philip, at his 
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request, ran in doors, and put on his coat and 
cap to walk with Oswald towards the Manor 
House. 

As the boys strolled on side by side, the 
silence was broken by Philip asking where the 
Huntleys were. 

" They are going to school/' said Oswald ; 
"they would not understand my trouble; I 
thought, Philip, you would." As he spoke, he 
controlled the tremor of his voice, and, wiping 
away the tears, resumed his usual manner, 
adding, — " Yes : the Huntleys go ; and Mr. 
Baird goes." 

** Indeed ! how sorry I am !" said Philip. 

" Did you see much of them V said Oswald, 
mistaking Philip's remark. 

" Oh, Mr. Baird has been such a friend — 
such a kind friend," and then followed an 
account of the lessons he had given him, and 
thanks to Oswald for his useful presents. 

" I'm sorry, — very, Philip, that I have done 
no more. I might — I see I have been wrong ; 
but I can make no promises about the future, 
for I think I shall go from here, — go with my 
aunt. I stay until Whitsuntide, to see my — my 
new relations, for Mrs. Wilton has two sons 
and a little girL Yes ; I stay until then, to 
sed this Herbert and Lawrence Kirb^f \ \2ws^^X 
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suppose — that is, if my aunt can accomplish it 
— I shall go away." 

"You may like these new brothers very 
much/' 

" Brothers \" said Oswald, impatiently. 

Some of Aunt Matty's calm words rose to 
Philip s lips. It was surely wrong that Oswald 
was shutting his heart, and expecting only 
eviL But, in his present mood, it was no 
use trying to infuse hope, or to appeal to 
reason ; and Philip, with instinctive delicacy, 
forbore to mention any names, or make any 
inquiry. Perhaps the hardships of Philip's 
own life had given him a deep sense of filial 
duty. He often thought of his own father, 
and reflected, if he had been spared, how he 
should have prized his guidance, how cheer- 
fully he would have rendered him obedience ; 
and his love for his mother made him 
always ready to see causes for her peevish- 
ness, and to be constant in his excuses for her to 
himself for many things that he felt as troubles ; 
while, from consideration for her feelings, 
he ever maintained a respectful demeanour 
towards his stepfather, and would have loved 
him if he could. But love is not to be com- 
pelled ; it cannot spring up and thrive in spite 
of coldness and blight, any more than delicate 
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flowers and rich fruits can grow in the bleak 
and barren moorland waste. Still, hard as the 
work maybe to command the outward manner, 
and to behave well, from a mere sense of duty, 
rather than by the sweet constraint of affection, 
there are many situations in life in which such 
work must be done ; and those are happy who 
learn in youth, even by the hard discipline of 
sorrow, this stem lesson. Well has the poet 
said, in homely words, — 

'' Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe ; 
There's wit there, ye'U get there, 
Ye'U find no other where." 

To Ostvald all this was new. He had 
hitherto no griefe but those that grew out of 
his abundance ; and at the first looming of 
dark clouds he was so depressed that the 
vivacity natural to his character and his age 
departed. 

How Philip wished he had Aunt Matty to 
talk to ! for the boy seemed to understand, 
from some few words of Oswald's, that Miss 
Wilton was, like himself, overwhelmed with 
sorrow ; and it did occur to him, that perhaps 
Oswald had an adviser more fond than discreet 
in his aunt ; so he ventured to say, — 
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*' I have had some hardships — at least, they 
seemed such to me — ^but I have such a kind, 
dear firiend in my Aunt Matty ! " 

At that name Oswald started, and changed 
colour ; and hastily asking if she was better, 
roused himself, and changed the subject, 
talking rather rapidly on some indifferent 
topics. 

To Philip's surprise, the words he meant 
to utter, — "Will you come back and see my 
aunt V — died on his lips ; so Oswald lost the 
opportunity of hearing some of those meek 
words of wisdom that Philip had felt refreshed 
his heart, as the dew distils and refreshes the 
parched herbage. 

They came to the comer of the lane, 
near the hedge behind which the ambush 
had been in the snow-baULng, and there 
the Huntleys burst forward with a shout, 
saying,— 

" The bells ring as if they would shake 
down the old steeple, Oswald. Mamma says 
we should wish you joy. Why have you not 
been up to us to-day V 

Then Sydney, who had a large kite and a 
capital string, began to fly it ; and his brother 
helped him, with directions, and shouts, and 
scoldings, a kind of constant wrangle being 
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their usual mode of intercourse. Neither of 
them took any notice of Philip. 

Oswald, with a proud look, and holding his 
head very erect, had received their congratu- 
lations, if such they were ; and now, merely 
saying, " I promised to be home at four 
o'clock,'' he shook Philip's hand warmly, 
nodded to the Huntleys with an air of indif- 
ference, real or assimied, 4nd walked hastily 
away. 

Now Oswald had, that very morning, pur- 
posed to have called on Philip's aunt, and to 
have told her the truth about the accident 
that he had caused. He meant to have done 
this, taking the whole blame on himself, 
without compromising the Huntleys. For 
some hours of the night after Philip had 
spoken so warmly to Mr. Baird, he had laid 
awake, and planned when he would call, and 
what he would say. It seemed quite noble, 
as he thought it over, thus frankly to own his 
fault, and he at length fell asleep, quite pleased 
with himself. But this act of frank acknow- 
ledgment, though thought of at night, and 
planned again in the morning, never took 
place, except in Oswald's imagination. It 
was the fault of his hasty temper and self- 
indulgent habits, not to carry out the good 
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that his better nature prompted. This was 
the real cause why Philip had seen so little of 
him ; and this afternoon he probably never 
would have called, but he was wandering 
about alone, with a heavy heart, and he re- 
membered his faithful, humble friend, with 
renewed tenderness : Philip must have known 
sorrow, and that, just now, seemed to make 
him a very desirable companion. As he 
passed the garden, he saw the subject of these 
thoughts patiently working at the little flower 
beds, and Oswald ran to him, as we have seen, 
entirely forgetting, in his own trouble, all 
about Aunt Matty. When the thought of her 
was renewed in his mind by Philip's remarks, 
Oswald no longer felt the impulse to make any 
acknowledgment of the past. It was over and 
done, he instantly argued to himself, and could 
not be undone. So it is that good resolutions 
are often like the fleeting morning cloud and 
the early dew : unless put into immediate 
practice, under a strong sense of duty, the good 
desire vanishes, the fitting opportunity passes 
away. 

"Go thy way until a more convenient 
season,'' is the language of every mind that 
postpones the performance of a duty, be it 
towards God or man. 
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So, still wearied and dissatisfied, Oswald 
entered his father's grounds, and sought his 
aunt in her luxurious little boudoir. He found 
her weeping, and they sat down together to 
indulge their grief. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WANDERERS. 

** Of the world around me spread. 
Little though as yet I see. 
Enow not what to hope or dread, 
What to follow, what to flee ; — 
Soon, I trust, the rising day 
Will reveal that narrow way, 
Which hefore the pilgrim lies, 
Who would travel to the skies." 

M. J. Jewsbtjhy. 

When Aunt Matty returned from her after- 
noon walk, Mrs. Grimsby asked her where she 
had been, and learned with dismay that she 
had called on Frothett, and told him Philip 
would not be put to him. She explained, that 
although there was certainly a large family 
of the Grimsbys, yet that Philip had been 
brought up and fitted for something better 
than Mr. Frothett could offer him. As she 
looked round the dirty, miserable place, she 
was strengthened in the course she was pur- 
suing. She felt it incimibent on her to try to 
rescue one who had ever repaid her love with 
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gratitude, from such a fate as even Grimsby, if 
it had not been for his intemperance, would 
never have subjected the boy to. Aunt Matty 
saw that this fatal habit of drinking was 
encroaching, like a slowly rising tide, and 
threatened soon to destroy every vestige of 
home comfort in her niece's dwelling. To 
contend for or with all the family, under this 
\dsitation, was beyond her power. Philip was 
the most exposed to injury, the most disliked, 
and the most powerless, and for and with him 
she resolved to struggle. 

There was a dead silence in the house when, 
at an earlier hour than usual, Mr. Grimsby 
returned home. The younger children were in 
bed. Aunt Matty and Mrs. Grimsby were at 
work, the former netting, and Philip, with the 
aid of two chairs to hold the skeins, was 
winding silks for her. Though all were sad- 
dened, yet there was a calm— a dead calm — a 
scene of enforced domestic order, and quiet 
industry, that seemed to put away outward 
grief. But when, flushed in his face, and just 
enough excited to be cross, Mr. Grimsby 
entered, there was a visible change. All 
looked up at him nervously ; and when they 
saw his face, there was a feeling that some 
crisis was at hand. 
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" PhiL, you did not go, as I told you, to 
Frothett. Why not, you young V' 

" I went instead, and told him we declined 
his offer," said Aunt Matty. 

"And who are you," roared the enraged 
man, "that you dare come between me and 
the boy?'' 

" Oh, father ! father l" sobbed Philip, "pray, 
don't speak so to Aunt Matty." 

"Grimsby, whatever is the matter?" said 
his wife. 

" The matter is this — ^if they don't obey me, 
out they go. I'm master here." 

With a loud kind of roar, the enraged man, 
as he spoke, rushed to the door, and held it 
open, shouting, " Go — go at once — ^be off with 
you both — or obey me." 

"It's night," faltered Aunt Matty; "you 
are not yourself; wait till the morning, and 
I'll speak with you." 

But he was just in the mood that her gen- 
tleness of manner inflamed into madness. He 
had reason enough left to know that he was 
doing a wicked, cruel action, and he sought to 
stifle the voice of conscience by rage ; so, 
running to Philip, he caught him by the coUar, 
and while the boy clung imploringly to his 
side, he shook him off, and reaching the open 
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door, flung him over the threshold so violently, 
that if Philip had alighted ^n the flagged path- 
way, it might have been a serious faU ; but 
fortunately he fell on a flower-bed that he had 
newly dug up that day. Yet, as it was, he 
lay for a minute stunned and sick. 

As soon as he recovered, he heard the voice 
of Aunt Matty in his ears, and felt her hands 
lifting his head. Neither spoke, except in 
broken words of mutual endearment. They 
looked at the door, now closed, and which 
Grimsby had banged to, and was bolting with 
as much noise as possible. It was a cold but 
moonlight night ; and as the feeble woman 
and young boy looked up, forlornly, to heaven, 
a sense of their helplessness came to both of 
them. 

" Oh, Lord ! thou friend of the friendless, help 
us I " said Aunt Matty. Then, a moment after, 
she spoke to Philip, — " Can you get up, my 
boy ; we'll go into the village. The Lord will 
provide.'^ 

Without another tear, Philip staggered up. 
He was badly bruised, but he did not com- 
plain. Just then, the window over the door 
was opened softly, and a bundle, hastily tied 
in a handkerchief, was thrown out. They saw 
the terrified wife and mother making ^^s^^xxt^iss. 
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to them, as though they were to go away for a 
bit, and then come back again. They heard 
her faint whisper, — 

" 111 let you in by-and-bye." 

" No, no," said Aunt Matty, softly, heaving 
a heavy sigh. •' I've long feared this, and now 
it's come," she added, looking at Philip. 
** We're put out of a place, where, but for 
your poor mother, I never would have staid ; 
and now we'll trust, Philip, that when one 
door shuts another will open." 

She shivered as she spoke, for the night air 
was keen ; and Philip opened the bundle, and 
found in it his aunt's cloak and bonnet, and 
his own topcoat and cap ; — and so, casting a 
last soiTOwful look at the dwelling that still re- 
sounded with the angry growling of Grimsby, 
they departed. 

They had not walked many steps, when 
Aunt Matty changed her mind about going 
into the village. She knew many who would 
give her shelter for the night, but none who 
would resist the temptation of talking about 
it. Grimsby was not respected, but no open 
charge of unkindness hitherto could be brought 
against him. It would set all the gossips in 
the village on him, if it were known he had 
turned Aunt Matty and Philip out at night, at 
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a moment's warning. For the sake of her 
niece and the children, and even in the hope 
that Grimsby might not utteriy sink in the 
estimation of his neighbours, Aunt Matty re- 
solved to avoid any exposure of his t3n:unny ; so 
she proposed that they would go to Staveley. 
It was nearly six miles, still they trudged 
away, under the clear sky, lighted on their 
forlorn path by the moon and myriads of 
glittering stars, that to Philip seemed like 
innumerable eyes watching over them. In 
one narrow part of the road his aunt stumbled, 
and for the first time Philip spoke, — 

** Lean on me, aunt ; I feel quite strong ; 
I'm not hurt at all — nothing, that is, to speak 
of — do lean on me. Aunt, I'm thinking I'll go 
to work at something at once — -yes, that I will. 
I'll work for you, aunt, and by-and-bye, I may 
work for " 

Here he stopped, for there came a tightness 
in his throat ; he struggled a moment, and 
added, — • 

" I hope, aunt, to work both for you and for 
poor mother;^ — she can't help it, aunt, can she? 
She don't think me lazy. Oh, my poor, dear 
mother !" 

Here Philip broke down, and wept ; his 
tears did him good. As he stood there, ho 
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seemed to feel that it was no mere passing 
quarrel that had driven them from his mother's 
roof. Aunt Matty had been often almost told 
to go; now she was turned out; and Philip 
understood her calm, determined manner, to 
mean that she would not return. He felt, 
young as he was, that, if it was possible, she 
ought not any longer to endure such insults as 
had been her portion. He knew she had tried 
to overcome evil with good for many a year, 
and all in vain ; and now it was right she 
should pursue another course. But the boy's 
heart yearned towards his mother, and could 
not be comforted, until Aunt Matty said, — 

" Perhaps he will behave better to them all 
now* we are gone. I have long thought, Philip, 
our being in his sight initated him. Any un- 
welcome person spoils the home feeling. He 
may certainly be better, being relieved of us ; 
I hope so." 

Thus comforting one another, and feeling 
the strength of their mutual love in that hour 
of trial, they at length reached Staveley, and 
knocked at Mrs. Pengill/s door, just as they 
saw a light shine from her bedroom window. 
Aunt Matty knew she could repose confidence 
in her old friend ; and when the first surprise 
was over at her coming to ask shelter so sud- 
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denly, and at such a time of night, a rapid 
explanation of the cause that had made them 
houseless was given, Aunt Matty softening her 
statement of Grimsby's violence as much as 
possible. 

Mrs. Pengilly listened to her with kindness, 
and, when she had concluded, said, — 

" Well, you're truly welcome here. I have 
long blamed you for putting up with that bad 
man. You'd never have gone until he forced 
you, and it's my belief he has done a great 
kindness to you and the boy this night. If the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel, their 
harshness is often kind. God over-rules it." 

So the wayfiaxers were warmed, and fed, and 
comfortably lodged for that night. Philip slept 
in a closet that adjoined his aunt's room ; and, 
when he first laid down, he thought he heard 
his aunt crying, and his own anxiety about 
his mother was so great, that he believed he 
should be awake all night. But in childhood 
and youth sleep comes with night. He who 
took the youJQg children in His arms and 
blessed them ; He who has promised, " They 
that seek me early shall find me ;" He who 
appeals to youth, "My son, give me thine 
heart ;"* — ^the blessing, the promise, and the 
appeal, all show His boundless love to the 
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young ; and they peculiarly experience that 
" He giveth His beloved deep." Even while 
the boy waa. listening to his aunt's sobbing 
breath, sleep came, and weighed down his 
eyelids with her dewy fingers, and lulled him 
in her soft embrace. 

With the morning came new strength, and 
also new trials. Aunt Matty talked long with 
Mrs. Pengilly; while Philip went out into 
the garden, and employed himself there — ^for 
activity had become natural to him— in weed- 
ing the flower-beds, and tying up and pruning 
the flowers. He thought of his own little 
garden, that he had brought into cultivation, 
for it was only a piece of a field when they 
first went to Ditchley. His trees, that he had 
tended so carefully, and made so productive, 
and, more perhaps than all, his little garret, 
and his books, came to his mind. Then rose 
the sad face of his mother; and even the 
children, wilful and exacting as they had been 
to him, now he seemed removed from them 
by that terrible barrier that unkindness and 
insult rears, were remembered only with love 
and sorrow. All that was best in the past 
lived strongly in Philip's heart ; all the worst, 
if not forgotten, was covered up with pitying 
tenderness. 
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Since he had been last to Mrs. Pengilly*s, 
Philip had borrowed from Mr. Baird, and read, 
the life of Humphrey Davy, and he recollected 
how, when Mrs. Davy was left a widow with 
five children, Humphrey, the eldest, had said, 
* Mother, I will be diligent ;' how the youth 
had worked, and how he had exceeded even 
his own wildest hopes ; and yet, in his pros- 
perity, he never forgot the claims of his family, 
and he undertook the entire education of his 
young brother, afterwards Dr. John Davy. 

As the boy thought of this, his little brother 
WiUie came to his mind, and he thought — for 
youth is ever ambitious — ^a time may come 
when I too may educate a brother. Then, as 
if he could not sustain that joy, a gloom fell 
on his young spirit. "I am not clever — I 
have no education — I am very poor." Yes, at 
that moment Philip had nothing in the world 
but the clothes upon his back. His coimte- 
nance fell as these thoughts crossed his mind ; 
he let the hoe drop from his hands ; but there 
was a voice beside him. He looked up; it was 
his aunt. 

" What is the matter, Philip ?" 

" I'm thinking we're destitute," said he. 

" Destitute ! No, my boy. God helps those 
who are willing to help themselvea He baa 
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given you health, a sound mind, an active 
hand, I hope an honest heart. The boy 
who has those gifts is not even poor, he is far 
from destitute." 

At that moment the carrier's cart stopped 
at Mrs. Pengilly's gate, and Aunt Matty's box 
was lifted out, addressed, in Grimsby's hand- 
writing, to "Mrs. M. Meeking, to be left at 
Mrs. PengiUy's, Staveley, till called for." He 
had evidently concluded she would go to her 
friend. At all events, he resolved apparently 
to get rid of her completely. 

They looked into the box, and saw that 
there was a bundle of Philip's clothes thrust 
in at the top, as if it was done hastily and 
secretly ; an old Bible that had belonged to 
Philip's father, and the tattered old copy of 
"Prince's Worthies of Devon." These two 
books were all that was left of the library 
that Aunt Matty had told him about, as once 
belonging to the home that he was born in. 

Not without tears did the boy take up the 
books ; he had hoped there would have been a 
line from his mother, but she seemed to have 
had no opportunity to write, and both Philip 
and his aunt knew that if Grimsby, having 
had his way, was for a time rather more com- 
joanionable in his home, Mi*s. Grimsby's yield- 
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ing nature would somehow agree to what 
he had done. She might fret ; but she would 
find excuses, even to the injustice of casting 
the blame of the domestic unhappiness that 
had existed, on Aunt Matty or Philip. Weak- 
ness of principle always leads to injustice. 

Towards the evening of that first strange 
day, Philip heard the result of the long con- 
fidential conversation between Aunt Matty 
and her friend; it was given in few words 
by the former. 

" Philip ! I intend leaving this district 
altogether. I shall go to London." 

Surprise kept the boy silent. He knew 
his aunt had lived in London in her youth ; 
and he also knew that she would shrink from 
being dependent on Mrs. Pengilly — a widow 
of small means — for anything but friendly 
advice ; and that to sink into poverty, where 
Grimsby might exult over her, was not con- 
sistent with that self-respect which his aunt 
possessed. He remembered how often, in 
explaining the Beatitudes to him, she had 
said, "Blessed are the poor in spirit. Those 
who are humble towards God, feel their sin 
and their lowliness. Yes ; they are truly the 
poor in spirit, but not, Philip,'* she would add, 
" the poor-spirited who are always oom.i^liMiS^- 
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ing, and feeling everything a burden, and 
yielding where they should be firm, and 
droning when they should be active." 

To the young, change is seldom disagreeable ; 
and the greater the contrast that it affords to ' 
their former state, the more welcome it is. 
"London'' was a name that sent a thrill 
through Philip's heart, and set it beating high 
with hope. He helped his airnt with her pre- 
parations, which consisted merely in repacking 
her few clothes, writing some letters,— one to 
Philip's mother, inclosing one also from Philip, 
' full of tender leave-taking, and messages of 
love to his sisters and little brother ; and the 
address of a local London post-office, where 
letters could be sent to them. The other 
letters were to some ladies who had employed 
Aunt Matty. Some of their work was com- 
pleted, and waiting at Mrs. Grimsby's, to 
whom the money for it could be paid ; and 
some little was unfinished, and would be taken 
by Aunt Matty to London, and returned from 
thence. It pleased both PhUip and his aunt, 
that some money would be paid to Mrs. 
Grimsby, not only because they* knew she 
was often sorely straitened, but that she 
might not be entirely a loser by the sudden 
ejectment of one, who had certainly been a 
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help, rather than a hindrance, to the household 
finances. 

But where was the money to come fi'om for 
the journey ? Aunt Matty had seven poimds 
m the savings bank, but it would delay her 
at least ten days before she could get it, as a 
week's notice was required ; and it was three 
days yet before she could give the notice. So 
it was arranged that Mrs. Pengilly was to 
lend her five pounds, and keep the bank book 
as a security. The widow ofifered her friend ten 
pounds, and did not wish for any other secu- 
rity than Aunt Matty's word, but her objec- 
tions were oven-uled, and the smaller sum 
alone was taken. To Philip's inexperience this 
sum seemed very ample. His aunt looked 
thoughtful as she put it in her purse, and 
Mrs. Pengilly urged that if any failure in her 
plans occurred, she should write and obtain 
a further supply, at all events, suflicient to 
bring her back again. 

That night, before they retired to rest, 
Aimt Matty read and prayed. There fell a 
deep solemnity on all their hearts, as they 
knelt down in their little parlour. Philip, for 
once, instead of thinking ambitiously of the 
future, as he was, perhaps, a little too apt to 
do, felt how helpless he was, how young, hovr 
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ignorai* ; as his aunt prayed for guidance, his 
heart followed her prayer. He seemed to be 
able to comprehend the feebleness of the 
kneeling gronp — one a widow ; his aimt, often 
an invalid ; himself a fatherless boy, thrust out 
from his mother's home. Yet, in that time 
when he remembered his weakness, young as 
he was, he felt brought more completely imder 
his Saviour's guardian care ; and the prayer, 
though imuttered by his lips, throbbed in his 
heart, " Lord, help me ! " 

Early next morning, they were up to meet 
the cheap train, and nearly a quarter of their 
money was spent in pajrment of their fare. 
Mrs. Pengilly filled a basket full of provisions 
for them, and with mutual thanks and bless- 
ings, they parted. 

It was May-day. A keen east wind was 
blowing ; but the sky was clear, the sun was 
shining brightly. They had a comfortable 
seat, and for a long period of their journey, 
they were alone in the carriage. It all 
seemed so bright and pleasant, that Philip's 
spirits rose involimtarily. For some miles 
he looked out as the train rushed past 
quiet homesteads, over deep vallies, skirted 
rich meadows and woods, hedge rows, and 
flowery banks in the first tender green of 
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spring, with its embroidery of flowers, — the new 
garments of the youthful year. Hardly could 
the boy contain himself, as he noticed little 
villages peeping out amid the thick orchard 
blooms, or the grand old churches rising up 
among the trees or crowning the hills; the 
rooks, in wide sweeping circles, cawing round 
the spires. At last a thought struck him. 

" Aunt, if there had been no train, we should 
have had to have walked this journey V 

" Yes, my boy. Our money would not have 
enabled us to travel by any regular conveyance. 
I was a day and night travelling by the coach 
when I went from London once to Ditchley. 
It was very crowded with passengers and 
luggage. Those outside were wet, — ^it was bad 
weather,— and those inside so cramped, that 
it was miserable. The railways are indeed a 
great benefit. They save time, money, fatigue ; 
and they enable people to visit their friends, and 
keep up kindly feelings by frequent meetings. 
Oh, yes! they have aided not merely the 
outer, but the inner life of the people." 

"By the outer life, aunt, you mean their 
prosperity." 

" Yes ; it is proved the business of the nation 
is trebled." 

" But what do you mean by the inner life?' 
O 
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" The life of the heart and the soul, Philip.'* 
" How can that be improved by railways V 
*' I have said, — ^the intercourse of families 
and friends is increased, and love is thus 
strengthened. The God of love put his 
creatures into families, that they might com- 
fort and help one another ; and every scientific 
improvement that increases the opportunity 
of this, aids the inner life ; and then, think 
how knowledge is increased. How by steam 
on land and sea the Gospel can be taken to 
heathen lands. I do not think there has been 
a greater blessing brought to man, since the 
art of printing, than the discovery, harnessing, 
and setting to work, the giant — Steam." 

She smUed as she spoke, and Philip caught 
her enthusiasm, and said, — 

'* How happy the men must have been who 
did such great works !" 

'* Ah ! Philip, and those men were at first 
poor boys. Yes ; our first English printer, 
Caxton, was but a poor Kentish boy. He 
had plain instruction in his native language, 
and no more. He was not what could be 
called a scholar, though he was a truly wise 
man, and was learning and working all his 
life. Then James Watt, the great improver 
of the steam engine, he was a little sickly boy. 
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— SO weak that he could not share the school 
studies of his brothers; but his soul waa 
strong. He learnt out of school more than 
most boys learn in. While his relatives were 
deploring his disadvantages, he was over- 
coming them. He was put apprentice to an 
optician in London, and was obliged to leave 
after one year from ill health, and return to 
his native Scotland. But he rallied again ; 
set up a mathematical instrument shop in 
Glasgow, gained reputation, and supplied the 
college with philosophical instruments. Then he 
went on with his studies quietly for many years, 
until the time came when his talents attracted 
notice; and men who had the command of 
money helped him. He became a partner in a 
firm in Birmingham, and sickly as he was, he 
lived a long life ; and, employing it usefully to 
the last, saw the triumphs of the steam engine 
before he left the world, to which he had been 
such a benefactor. And then, Philip, travel- 
ling on the railway, we must remember a still 
more wonderftd case. George Stephenson, who 
made the first iron road, and ran the first 
locomotive on it, was not only a poor boy, but 
wholly without any book learning imtil he was 
eighteen, when he put himself to a night-school 
to learn to read and write, and cast ^jwiicsvm^. 
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" Without education until he was eighteen !" 
said Philip, in accents of wonder. 

" No, my boy ; he had learned to work from 
his earliest years, and to be honest, brave, and 
true. Hewasnotwithouteducation — ^thatword 
means to educe, to draw out, to develop ; and 
the faculty of labour with the hand was 
educed in him from the time when, as a young 
child, he went to keep cows from strajdng on 
the tram-road, or rode the horses to plough at 
the break of day, long before he was ten years 
old, and, after that, worked in the colliery. His 
mind was developing when he had the care of 
the pumping engine in the coUiery, and would 
take it to pieces, and study it, on a Saturday 
afternoon, while others were at the public- 
house, or lounging about the village green. He 
was not without education; but as to books 
he was ignorant ; and he found out he was so, 
which is a discovery no idle or conceited youth 
ever makes. And he learned in his leisure 
time. He was such a worker, he never lost 
an hour — hardly, it seems, a minute, except in 
taking needful rest in sleep — and that is not 
loss, but gaining strength for more work. For 
years he continued a poor man ; he had heavy 
trials. The wife of his youth died, and left 
Mm with a little infant. His father was 
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blinded by an accident, and became dependent 
— ^he, and the dear old mother — on their son 
— their kind, good son. And, mitil George 
Stephenson was thirty years old, he had not 
an income of a hundred a year ; yet he not 
only maintained his parents, but gave his little 
son the very best education he could procure. 
And at length, after years of work, study, and 
trials, he became known to rich men who 
could help him in his plans. Then he made th^ 
first iron road in England, between Darling- 
ton and Stockton ; afterwards another, betweeu 
Liverpool and Manchester. Then his only 
son, Robert, whom he had so well trained, 
and who proved worthy of all his father's love 
and care, brought his talents to that father's 
aid, and between them, father and son, they 
altered the modes of travelling hot only in 
England, but in the world. He, the elder 
Stephenson, from a colliery labourer became 
the friend of not only great and learned men, 
but the benefactor of mankind. I never think 
of him, but the words of Scripture come to my 
mind, — * Seest thou the man that is diligent 
in his calling, he shaU stand before princes.' " 

Philip was just about to ask some question, 
when the train stopped, and a large influx of 
paasengers prevented further conversation. But 
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what Philip had heard set him thinking about 
the olden time, when people often had to go 
on foot to London from the most distant parts 
of the kingdom. In his favourite history of 
" The Worthies of Devon,'* Philip remembered 
how many had walked from Exeter to Oxford ; 
and how, in particular. Hooker, the great 
divine, when a youth, had called on Bishop 
Jewel, of Salisbury, and received from him a 
walking-stick to help him on his journey. 

It was natural that thoughts of such long, 
weary journeys, should remind Philip of some 
affecting incidents he had read ; and the nar> 
rative of William Hutton, that his aunt had 
borrowed, and he had read aloud in the 
evenings of the last winter, came to his mind 
as the saddest history, he thought, that could 
be written. How could Philip think himself 
poor and desolate, when he remembered that 
William Hutton had begun to work at seven 
years old in a silk mill ? That he was so little, 
they had to put pattens on his feet to raise 
him high enough to get at his work; that, 
after serving seven years in the mill, he could 
not earn his bread by the trade, and was 
apprenticed for another seven years to an 
uncle, who ill-used him, and from whom, at 
length, he ran away ; walking a weary 
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journey to Birmingham, and on his way losing 
his bmidle, that contained all he had in the 
world. In complete distraction at his loss, the 
poor lad entered the town destitute ; he sought, 
but could get no employment there; and he 
slept the first night on a butcher's block in the 
open street, under the wide heavens. Worse 
than that — how William Hutton had to return 
to his stem imcle, — serve out his time ; and 
then, when he was free, could not live by his 
second trade, and had to teach himself a third, 
— ^bookbinding, and began book-hawking at 
markets and fairs. But at length he prospered, 
and lived to be a great bookseller, and to 
write the history of the town, and drive his 
carriage through the place that he had entered 
footsore and miserable. " But,'' thought Philip, 
" he had one good friend, his sister Catherine, 
who loved him, and kept his little home neat 
for him, and cheered him in all his troublea'' 
As this sweet recollection mingled like a ray 
of light with the darker tints of the story of 
William Button's life, Philip raised his eyes to 
his aunt's face, and said to himself, " I think 
Aunt Matty must be like Catherine Hutton." 

But all these reveries were brought to an 
end by the arrival of the train, and in the 
midst of such a bustle as completely bewildered 
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Philip, they put their box in the cloak-room, 
and set out to find a person living in Newing- 
ion Causeway, to whom Mrs. Fengilly had 
given them a direction ; and just as the May 
twilight deepened into night, they reached the 
place they sought 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

NEW SCENES. 

" Idler, why lie down to die ? 
Better rub than rust. 
Hark ! the lark sings in the sky — 

' Die when die thou must ! 
Day is waking, leaves are shaking, 
Better rub than rust.' 
• • • • 

^* He who will not work shall want ; 
Nought for nought is just — 
Won't do, must do, when he can't ; 

*• Better rub than rust. 
Bees are flying, sloth is dying. 
Better rub than rust' " 

Elliott. 

"There is surely no poverty Kke London 
poverty !" was the involuntary exclamation of 
Aunt Matty, as she looked out of the little 
back room window of her lodgings, into a street 
leading out of Newington Causeway. And to 
those who have been used to a country home, 
tolerably neatly kept, the crowding of the 
houses in the poorer districts and suburbs of 
London is indeed depressing. 

Mrs. Pollard, to whom Aunt Matty had a 
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direction firom Mrs. PengiUy, waa a widow, 
who, living in a little house of her own, made 
out a subsistence by taking lodgers. If she 
could not herself accommodate our travellers, 
Mrs. Pengilly felt assured she would recommend 
them to some decent lodgings within the com- 
pass of their scanty meana Fortunately, the 
two attics in Mrs. Pollard's house were vacant, 
and the waj^arers were only too glad to get a 
roof to shelter them, and a place they could 
call their own. Mrs. Pollard sent a porter she 
employed for their luggage ; and thus the aunt 
and nephew, in a single night, felt them- 
selves established. The front attic, that 
served them "for parlour, kitchen, and all," 
though low, was tolerably spacious; and here, 
on an old sofa, Philip's bed was made. The 
adjoining garret was hardly bigger than a 
good-sized closet, -and that was Aunt Matty's 
chamber. 

They were too tired at night to take much 
notice of the place; but in the morning, as 
they looked rather blankly round their rooms, 
and peeped out of the window down into the 
busy street, they thought, though neither of 
them spoke, of the pleasant little garden, far 
away, and the well-known flowers, that, spark- 
ling with morning dew, seemed ever, in their 
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quivering freshness, to be laughing them a 
morning salutation. The hazy sunlight that 
came into their London window looked wan 
and strange to them as they contrasted it with 
the clear golden glow that fell, softened by the 
garland of creeping plants round the windows, 
upon the rooms they had left. A misgiving as 
to whether they had done right came to each of 
them, though no word was uttered ; and when 
their morning prayers were offered up, they 
each rose from their knees, feeling that they 
had not undertaken this step rashly, or without 
asking God's blessing, and assured that it would 
be given. A moment after, as Philip looked 
about, a little door at the head of the landing 
attracted his attention. He opened it, and 
stepping out on some leads, saw such a suc- 
cession of roofs, chimneys, pinnacles, and 
spires, as caused him to utter a cry of aston- 
ishment. His aunt stept out at his call, and 
after a few moments of startled gazing on the 
strange out-look, both aimt and nephew felt it 
a compensation to be able to go from the two 
close little rooms out under the canopy of 
heaven, even though surrounded by a confusion 
of buildings, and a perfect grove of chimney- 
pots. It was something to look upward from 
this mass of human life. The heavens seemed 
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more familiar to them both, than the brick and 
mortar wilderness. 

" Yet among these," said Aunt Matty, point- 
ing to the latter, " our lot is cast. We must be 
diUgent, my boy, and take courage.'' 

It surprised Philip that his aunt could deli- 
berately take out her work, and set herself 
down this first morning of their residence. He 
felt restless, and for some time could do 
nothing but walk up and down the room, 
or go in and out from the staircase to the 
leads. But at length, as he noticed that, 
though his aunt was working, she looked up 
at him anxiously from time to time, he feared 
he made her nervous by his restlessness, and 
seating himself resolutely at the window, he 
wrote, under his aunt's direction, to his mother 
and to Mrs. Pengilly. After this, he read 
aloud some chapters in the Bible ; then wrote 
out, from memory, some lessons he had learned 
lately ; set himself some parsing and exercises 
in English grammar ; after which, his aunt 
proposed some questions in arithmetic ; and 
when all these plans were over, Philip went to 
an employment that he most delighted in, 
making a drawing for Aunt Matty's work. 
He had now done this for a long time, — ^his 
implements being simply paper, pens, and 
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Indian ink. He could do these patterns now 
very neatly. They were terribly rough at 
first ; but his aunt always praised his designs ; 
and stimulated by her praise, he had studied 
many flowers, and grouped them, and often 
gathered ferns and wild blossoms as models, 
until his skill was really greater than either 
he or his aunt supposed ; for to native taste 
had been given that practice without which 
there cannot be an approach to proficiency. 
He knew very little — nothing, as a theory — of 
perspective, and he found he was often wrong 
in Ught and shade. 

"Aunt, I only make flat maps of the 
flowers, — stupid, hard outlines,'' he would 
say. 

"Not stupid, Philip," she would reply; — 
" you draw graceful forms, and pretty com- 
binations. Go on ; you wiU do better by- 
and-bye." 

It is surprising that this pursuit always 
came to Philip in the light of a recreation. 
Be never thought of it as an employment. 
Often he had scolded himself for wasting time, 
and restrained his longing desire to have 
. always a pencil or pen in his hand ; but when 
his aunt worked a pair of banner screens ^om 
groups of flowers of his designing, he went on^ 
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pleased to be of use to her, and to have so 
good an excuse for what always seemed to him 
an amusement. 

The work that his aunt was now doing was 
a piece she had begun long ago, and that she 
intended to take to a great shop she had heard 
of in Regent Street, and hence she sat close 
all the first day, the provisions they had 
brought from Mrs. PengiUy serving them for 
food, and Philip tiying not only to employ 
himself, but to lighten his aunt's toil by his 
cheerfulness. Once only he alluded to home. 

"Aunt," he said, ** nothing hurt me more 
than being called idle ; that was very hard ; 
I feel as if I couldn't forgive being called 
idle." 

" Oh, my boy, never say you cannot forgive, 
— you must do that. And as to the word 
'idle' being such a provocation, many have 
had to bear that word who have deserved it 
less than you. One of the greatest scholars of 
Germany, Heine, when he was at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, had the mortification of 
receiving letters from a cross old uncle, 
directed to *Herr Heine, idlek, Leipsic.'" 

One name had more than once been alluded 
to by Aunt Matty in her recent conversation 
with Mrs. Pengilly ; it was that of her brother 
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Caleb. It was very likely that the thought 
of seeing this long-estranged brother had in- 
fluenced her swift decision as to coming to 
London. Philip had not heard much about 
his uncle Caleb, and the little he was told had 
never roused any desire in the boy's mind to 
see or know him ; for he argued that a brother 
who could neglect so good a woman, and so 
kind a sister, as he was sure his aunt was, 
could not be a good man. Still, there is an 
influence in prosperity ; and the very fact that 
Caleb, as a young man, had left the country 
poor and friendless, and had made his way in 
London to prosperity, was quite enough to 
cause a boy, circumstanced as Philip was, to 
think of him complacently. Therefore, when, 
after a long pause. Aunt Matty, as she con- 
cluded her work on the evening of their first 
day in their London lodgings, said, — 

" Philip, you have heard your mother speak 
sometimes of her uncle Caleb?" 

" I have heard you, aunt, also speak of your 
brother Caleb : does he live near here, aunt?" 
replied Philip. 

" On this side the river, Philip ; but London 
is a vast place. I am not quite certain that I 
could find the place, but I mean to try. Years 
may have altered Caleb. We live to little 
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purpose, unless we grow better." This last was 
added, as if to herself 

" Was not Uncle Caleb a good man ?" 
" He was thought a little hard ; keen for 
business, and fond of money ; but he had 
perhaps known so much of poverty in the 
outset of his career, that it may be accoimted 
for without supposing'him bad. I think, too, I 
may have been in fault in judging him hastily, 
and keeping up so little intercourse with him, 
for, after sending him a few letters, I ceased 
writing." 

" Did he answer your letters, aimt 1" 
" No, my boy, I can't say that he did." 
Here the conversation dropped ; but Aunt 
Matty, finding Mrs. PoUard had an old London 
Directory in the house, borrowed it, and Philip 
aided her weary sight by looking in the map 
for the place where his Uncle Caleb's office 
used to be. They could not find his name in 
the street in the Borough, where Aunt Matty 
remembered once, many years ago, to have 
seen him. StUl, she resolved to go there, and 
Philip marked the route they would take next 
day, and for the remainder of the evening he 
studied the map of the wonderful city they 
were in, and marked on a card their way 
to many places they intended to go to, not 
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forgetting the embroidery shop in Regent 
Street 

Very soon after sunrise, and long before 
there were any footsteps but those of early 
workmen in the street below. Aunt Matty was 
at her work, and Philip was busy preparing 
their morning meal He was not one of 
those boys who think their masculine dignity 
lowered by assisting in the work of the house. 
And though some books, which had been kindly 
sent up for his reading by Mrs. Pollard, lay on 
the table, he did not look at them until he had 
brought up a supply of water to their rooms, 
and foimd his way to some neighbouring pro- 
vision shops, to make their small marketings 
for necessaries; his aunt's smile being a reward 
that gladdened him on his return, for he had 
a fear, as he watched the pale face bending over 
the work, that her health might fail ; and that 
dread so thrilled his young heart with tender 
anxiety, that he hovered about her with un- 
ceasing attention, making a moan to himself, — 
" Oh, that I could work for her, and prevent 
her working so hard ! I'll try, that I will" 

The entire long morning until noon sufficed 

to complete the work that Aunt Matty relied 

on to introduce her to the great West-end 

house that she had in her thoughts when sh^ 

P 
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left the country ; but she knew already — ^if not 
from experience^ from hearsay — that the after- 
noon, when customers were coming in, was no 
time for a worker to apply; so, putting up the 
specimen very careftdly, she, to Philip's great 
delight, announced her intention of setting out 
to find Mr. Caleb Meeking. 

The progress of strangers in London streets 
is at first confused and slow. There is so much 
to bewilder, as well as to attract. The " Oh, 
look, aunt!" of Philip, so often arrested their 
steps, that it was a very tedious route by 
which the two companions reached a street 
dimly remembered by the elder, and now 
much changed. Her brother's office had been 
beside a small public-house, the landlord of 
which was Mr. Meeking's tenant. Now the 
office was gone, and the dingy little tavern 
was changed into a grand gin-palace, at which 
Aunt Matty looked in blank surprise, feeling 
as if the flaring new building had swept her 
brother's dwelling from the face of the earth. 
On inquiry, which she ventured timidly to 
make, trembling all over as she did so at 
entering such a place, the waiter (a puffy- 
looking young man, in shirt sleeves, who was 
busy serving drams to some miserable-looking 
obiects who crowded to the counter) answered 
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her hesitating questions ; seemed to be much 
amused at them ; and Philip, with flushed 
cheeks, heard him say, iu an under-tone, to a 
lad at his side, — "Here's a queer couple — 
green as "grasshoppers." 

"Hopped out of the country, I suppose," 
was the reply. 

" Yes ; they want old Meeking." 

" If they wants much of him, and expects to 
get it, they are green, surely." 

Philip could not understand anything of this 
aside talk, except that he and his aunt were 
being ridiculed, which made him feel very hot 
and confused. 

" Aunt, we had better not wait ; the young 
man does not know where Uncle Caleb lives." 

The word " uncle'* caught the waiter's ear, 
and he answered, — 

"Oh, I didn't say I didn't know; I only 
said, when the lady axed me, that I'd see if I 
could remember." 

Then followed some instructions to go to a 
certain street near the Docks, in which "old 
Mr. Meeking's " office was. 

The emphasis on the word "old" was so 
strong, that Aunt Matty, who had heard 
incidentally that her brother was married, 
asked, — 
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•* Is there a young Mr. Meeking, then ? " 

V Is there ? I should think there was. A 
son of the old 'un, ma'am, and well he 
knows it/* 

It is so seldom that people advancing in life 
remember the years that pass over them, that 
Aunt Matty had forgotten her own age, of 
more than forty, and that her brother was 
some ten or twelve years her senior. Still, she 
was not prepared to hear him called old 
Mr. Meeking. With a sigh she went on her 
way. 

After more than two hours of perplexed 
inquiry and walking, the two came to the 
office indicated, — ^a little dingy place, whose 
one window, of opaque glass, was covered with 
the dust of years, and seemed to frown on 
them like a blank, grimy face. On the door- 
way, that abutted on the narrow pavement of 
the crowded thoroughfare, the mud from the 
throng of passing carts had laid so thick a 
plaster, that it was with difficulty Philip's 
sharp eyes discerned the words, "Meeking 
and Son,"' on the posts. The inner door was 
slightly ajar, and getting no answer to their 
gentle knock, they at length entered. All the 
furniture was a couple of desks, with their 
high stools, and a single chair, that stood 
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before them. Files of papers hung round, in a 
sort of tattered festoon, on the dirty walls. 

Coming out of the light into this murky- 
place, for a few moments they could see 
nothing. At last they heard the swift scratch 
of a pen, and looking earnestly in the direction 
of the sound, saw a grey head bending over 
the desk in such absorbed attention, that they 
were unnoticed. The face looked as grey as 
the head. There seemed no tint of colour in 
the bloodless lips, or the bony hand that kept 
swiftly moving over the paper. Philip looked 
awe-struck, as the withered lineaments and 
wasted frame, cased in a suit of rusty black as 
worn as himself, became distinctly visible. 
Could this be Uncle Caleb, the prosperous 
man ! This the man whose full-blown success 
in life his mother had often talked of with a 
kind of envy ! 

While he was thinking thus, Aimt Matty 
approached the desk, and having, by coughing, 
and at length stamping her foot, failed to 
attract his attention, she put her hand on the 
desk before him and tapped. The old man 
looked up, with a start so great that it alarmed 
both his visitors, and glancing towards the door, 
said, in an eager, alarmed voice, trembling, afi 
he spoke, from head to foot, — 
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^* Todd— Where's Todd ? Did he leave that 
door again? — ^where is he? What — ^what do 
you want? Call again, call again, — come 
when Todd's at home/' 

He shuffled down, as he spoke, from the 
office stool, and tottering past them towards 
the door, opened it wide, and pointed to them 
to go out. The light from the entry, as it fell 
on him, revealed a mere shrivelled wreck of a 
man, whose restless eyes, moving about under 
his shaggy grey eyebrows, looked like those of 
some startled animal The very light seemed 
to grow cold and grey as it fell on him. 
Without attending to the gesture of appeal of 
Philip or his aimt, he kept nervously waving 
his hand, and repeated, " Call again — Todd 
will answer you I " 

Neither of his visitors had spoken a word, 
struck dumb by this strange presence and 
reception. Now Aunt Matty roused herself, 
and coming up to him, laid her hand on his 
arm, uttering the one word, — 

"Brother!" 

He started, and looked hard at her. 

" Brother, don't you know me V 

" You don't mean to tell me,'' he at length 
slowly said, his manner losing its agitation, 
but gathering hardness with returning self- 
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possession, — " No, it's not possible that you're 
Matilda Meeking ! Pray, what is your busi- 
ness with me ?" 

"Brother Caleb!'" 

" Oh, as to brother, I'm nobody's brother 
that I know of; I want nothing of anybody — 
any relative. I've got along without help- 
just got along, not much more — and I've 
nothing to give to any one — ^nothing;. and I 
want nothing — ^nothing." 

A look of great compassion mingled with 
the pained expression of Aunt Matty's face. 
She made another eflfort at engaging her 
brother's attention, or turning away his anger. 
Pointing to her nephew, she said, — 

" This is Philip Welmore, Maria's son. Poor 
Maria has had trouble." 

" Oh, I never heard of him — never. Maria's 
troubles are nothing to me. Her father caused 
me trouble enough. She was brought up in idle- 
ness, on money that ought to have been mine." 

" Oh, let the past rest, brother." 

"Trouble !" he said, not noticing her inter- 
ruption ; " of course it's trouble, or you 
wouldn't have come to me. No, no, not you ; 
I'm a brother only when I'm wanted." 

"I have ^o other brother!" faltered his 
sister. 
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Any other heart would have melted at the 
tone in which this was said ; but it only- 
seemed to enrage the miserable man, for he 
raised his voice, and exclaimed, — 

" You made your choice. I told you, when 
I saw you last, to choose between John and 
me. You chose ; and now, you not only bring 
yourself here, but this boy — one of a brood 
I cast off. No, I tell you ; it's too late to 
come sistering and brothering to me." 

" For myself, Caleb, I want nothing. I can 
and do provide for all my own wants ; and for 
this boy, all I want is employment. He is 
industrious." 

" Eh, eh ! industrious ! is he ? What can 
he do ? Most youngsters are wasters — terrible 
wasters ! He comes of a family all squanderers 
but me." 

" He can do anything that can be expected 
of a boy of his age," replied Aunt Matty, not 
noticing the latter part of the speech. 

" I want no one here ; Todd does all here ; 
we don't like boys near the place. My — ^my 
son" — his voice shook strangely as he spoke — 
" carries on in his own way at the other office ; 
but here Todd does all— all." 

"Then you cannot help us," sighed his 
sister. 
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" No," he hesitated ; " let's see, he's little, but 
looks cunning — sharp ! eh ? They'd give him 
something to do, may be, at my house, the 
Star wine vaults." 

" What ! the place near where you used to 
live ? Surely you would never think of a 
young boy, decently reared, and of your own 
kindred, going there, brother ! as a father, you 
would not," said Aunt Matty, aghast. 

" Oh, oh ! you're dainty for young master ! 
Well, beggars mustn't be choosers. I know of 
nothing else. And don't you talk to me about 
being a father. What do you know about my 
son, pray?" 

"Nothing, Caleb. I hope he is a comfort 
to yoa" 

" Comfort ! don't cant to me ! There, now ; 
go. If the place I named suits the young 
gentleman, go there, and use my name. That's 
all I can do ; and mind, I'm answerable 
for nothing ; tell no lies ; I know nothing of 
either the boy or you, but that your name 
happens to be the same as mine." 

At this moment a little thin wiry man, 
who looked, Philip thought, very much like a 
ferret, entered ; and, to his glance of surprise 
Mr. Meeking explained, pointing with his lean 
and trembling forefinger, — 
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"Show them out, Todd, this woman and 
boy ; I've answered them/' 

Without another word he turned from them, 
scrambled upon his office stool, and began 
poring over his book in the same attitude 
he was in when Philip and his aunt had 
entered. 

Mechanically the two left the office, and 
walked as in a stupor along the street, where 
the light was now softening with the shades 
of evening. Neither for a long time spoke ; 
indeed, each seemed to be fully occupied with 
painful thoughts. They returned past the 
" wine vaults," now lighted up, and a flaming 
" star" over the door. A group of people were 
round the door in noisy altercation ; there 
were brawling women, children shrieking with 
fright, and men, whose mouths seemed open 
sepulchres, reeking with every kind of revolting 
abomination. Aunt Matty was on the opposite 
side, but she and Philip grasped each other's 
hands tightly as they passed on, and the pres- 
sure seemed to give to each an assurance of 
what was passing in their minds, — " that not 
for any present profit or future expectation, 
not to avoid bitterest poverty, would they have 
anything to do with such a place." Neither, 
however, spoke ; and when, at length, tired in 
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mind and body, they climbed the stairs to 
their attics, as they sat down in the now 
darkened room, Philip broke a silence that was 
becoming painful, by the words, — "Anything 
that's honest and decent, aunt — ^it's not being 
dainty to wish for that, is it V 

" No, my boy. WeVe a right to be cautious 
how we employ the time and strength which are 
both God's good gifts, lest we sin against Him 
and our own souls." 

"Aunt, do you know that whenever I 
have thought of successful men, my uncle, 
Caleb, came into my mind, though I never 
spoke about him. But now I think him a 
wretched '' 

"Ah, Philip! no need to dwell on my 
brother, except to apply the lesson that mere 
worldly success may be bought far too dearly. 
Caleb, I remember, was a worshipper of wealth 
when he was quite a boy. He would read 
about men who became rich, never thinking 
whether they were good men, or did anything 
to bless their fellow creatures. His question 
used to be about every one, ' Did he get on ? 
did he make money V I was young then, too 
yoimg to think of the words, — 'What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? My poor brother has. 
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no doubt, worked hard, and denied himself 
every rational and intellectual enjoyment, — I 
fear, has not had home-comforts, for no happy 
father would speak so of his son ; and all this 
has been to gain wealth that he cannot enjoy. 
Oh, Philip ! pray take this to heart ; it is not 
perseverance, it is obstinate, wilful folly to 
give health and time, and heart and soul, to 
the mere getting of wealth, using any and all 
means in the service of a master, whose wages 
here and hereafter are misery and death." 

Aunt Matty's voice broke down into stifled 
sobs, in which the only words that were 
audible were, — " Oh, my poor brother ! my 
poor brother !*' 

Yes; poor rich man, he was indeed to be 
wept over ; for him there was neither love, 
nor joy, nor peace, — all those treasures that 
are the wealth of the mind and spirit ; and 
that bring down, even in the midst of trials 
and poverty, heaven's light to cheer earth's 
gloom. 

It was a useful admonition to Philip. He 
was in danger in his readings of thinking too 
much of mere outward success and worldly 
prosperity. 

When their single candle was lighted, Philip 
noticed the traces of tears on his aunt's face. 
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and as ste resumed her ever-busy needle for an 
hour, they conversed about men who had not 
been permitted to be prosperous, and who yet 
had blessed and benefited the world. The 
reading of the lonely woman had been con- 
siderable, and she spoke of the great natural 
philosopher of the thirteenth century, Friar 
Bacon, who had been made a prisoner in his 
monastic cell, condemned to suffer want and 
insult, once was forgotten by his jailer, and 
nearly starved, and all for being more learned 
and industrious than the ignorant and idle 
community by which he was surrounded. 
Then came the ever-memorable Sir Walter 
Raleigh's career, — scholar, courtier, statesman, 
admiral, author, — the glory of Britain for his 
genius ; her shame, for his fate. He who, by 
his discoveries, gave provinces to his native 
land, and lived a life of much toil and sorrow, 
was thirteen years in the Tower, and died at 
length on the block, by the cruel caprice of 
a cowardly tyrant. 

Then came the names of the great fathers 
of modem scientific discovery, — Copernicus^ 
Galileo, Kepler, — astronomers, who, being in 
advance of their age, were persecuted, impri- 
soned, — doomed to poverty; but who yet 
studied and toiled on, votaries of truth, able to 
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bear the ingratitude of man, because strong in 
their own gratitude to QoA 

It was not wolnderful that then there came 
to their minds Wordsworth's line, — 

" Mighty poets in their misery dead ;'* 

to many of whom might be applied the 
maxim that is carved on the tomb of one, — 

« He asked for bread, and receiyed a stone." 

But while these were spoken of, there rose 
to the recollection of both Philip and his aunt, 
records of many illustrious servants of God, — 
the noble army of martyrs ! — ^who, unsuccessful 
in spreading the truth, were resolute to die for 
it, and to* seal their faith with their blood. All 
along the track of ages, these were the lights 
that illumined the vista of the past. Lights 
that glow as well as shine, warming the hearts 
and guiding the minds of generous youth in 
each successive age. 

It was a fitting termination to the conver- 
sation of the evening, that the chapter selected 
for Philip's reading was Hebrews xi. 

And when he came to the words, — 
" They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins^ being destitute, afflicted, tormented. Of 
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whom the world was not worthy," — the boy's 
heart was deeply stirred, and as they knelt in 
prayer, Philip did not ask that night to be made 
rich or great, or even clever, but that he might 
be able, by God's grace, to persevere in good- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

STRUGGLES. 

« Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o*er us ; 
Hark how Creation's deep musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into heayen ! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven.'* 

American. 

During the walk we have described, PhiKp 
had noticed sometimes in small shops that there 
were bills in the windows, with the words, — 
" Apprentice wanted,'' or " Boy wanted," and 
he resolved that he would make a venture for 
himself For he grieved to think how hard 
his aunt would have to work to support herself, 
to say nothing of the charge he would be to 
her. It was with a sigh he gave up as utterly 
hopeless the idea he once had of getting school 
instruction, and continuing his education. 
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As he and his aunt were out walkmg 
towards Regent Street by half-past eight in 
the morning, Philip noticed many schoolboys 
on their way to their respective schools. Some 
were evidently going along at a languid pace — 
"Creeping like snail unwillingly to school;" 
others were full of play or mischief, chasing 
each other, and with their books confined in a 
strap, sometimes aiming at or pommelling one 
another, in a way to wear out the edges with 
the hands, long before their contents had 
entered the heads of their young owners. How 
FhUip longed to have such books and oppor- 
tunities! How, without coveting their lot, 
he wished he might be going with them to 
school ! His observant eyes, too, as he went 
along, took note of many things that seemed 
very much to puzzle his sense of justice. 

Near to Westminster Bridge, a dirty-looking 
boy was amusing himself with throwing a 
stick up in the air; it glanced out of the 
direction he seemed to intend it to take, and 
broke a window. The police instantly took 
the boy into custody. 

''Oh, he's quite a tatterdemalion," said a 
bystander. 

"Yes, — ^looks like a regular jail-bird," said 
another. 
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Confused by this incident, Philip and his 
aunt took the wrong turning, and found them- 
selves in the venerable precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. They had seen its towers as they 
crossed the bridge ; and as they now stood 
beneath its shadow, they gazed in silent awe 
and admiration at its solemn giundeur, stately 
proportions, and delicate, minute tracery on 
pinnacle and arch, column and window. Every 
piece being, as Aunt Matty said, a lesson not 
only in beauty, but in perseverance. But they 
Could not linger ; and still going wrong, they 
passed on, and came into a gloomy-looking 
space, sun-ounded by large dull houses. They 
noticed that many of the lower windows here, 
and all the lamps, and many upper casements, 
were covered with a thin net-work of iron to 
preserve the glass. On inquiring where they 
were, they found that it was the precincts of a 
very celebrated school, and were told by the 
policeman, of whom they made their inquiries, 
and who smiled a little, as if amused at their 
simplicity, " Oh ! the wirework is to protect 
the glass ; bless you, the scholars wouldn't 
leave a whole pane in a lamp in the place.'' 

" Dear me, aunt," was Philip's puzzled com- 
ment, as they retraced their steps towards 
their destination. 
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"I can understand that neglected-looking 
street boy being up to any mischief, but these 
young gentlemen, who are always hearing and 
learning good things -** 

"Philip, /I don't think you can understand 
an3rthing about it. It's one thing to hear and 
learn, and another to be and do.** 

At the comer of Regent Circus, Aunt 
Matty left Philip, while she proceeded to 
the shop she sought, telling him that she 
might be detained an hour, and that he 
could look a little about the surrounding 
shops and streets, and she would wait for 
him at that exact spot where they parted, 
if she had completed her business earlier than 
she supposed. 

Now was the time that Philip thought he 
would begin to seek for employment Looking 
well about, to know the place of meeting, he 
turned into a narrow but very busy street, and 
scanned every shop window ; but they were of a 
superior stamp to those he had seen yesterday, 
and he found no notice of any " boy wanted." 
He looked wistfully into a shop where some 
oil paintings were in the window; they seemed 
to him wonderful pictures. He gazed at them, 
and then moving a little away, peeped in at 
the door, and thought he would venture to 
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ask if tbey wanted a boy, thougb he bad zlo 
vety definite idea what be could profess to do. 
But as he looked, his reverie was very radely 
interrupted. 

"What do you want^ youngster, loitering 
about here?" said a cross-looking man, who 
seemed the porter of the establishment. ^^ Be 
off with you," he added, emboldened by Philip's 
frightened manner, — ^for the latter instantly 
hurried off, his heart beating so fEist, that in 
his confusion, he ran against a lady who was 
coming out of a chemist's shop, carrying a vial 
in her hand. 

"You careless boy!" she said, exhibiting the 
neck of the vial, that remained yet between 
her fingers ; the other part, with the contents, 
having dropped on the pavement. 

" Where are you pushing to ?" said the shop- 
man, coming to the door, and eyeing Philip 
suspiciously, making, as he spoke, a motion 
as if be would seize him by the collar. The 
inconvenience of the peril, in which his shyness 
to some extent had placed him, was so great, 
that it roused the boy out of lus awkwardness, 
and he replied, with the tone and manner that 
his aunt had cultivated, until it had become 
natural to him, — 

" I beg your pardon; indeed, I am very, very 
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sorry. I was punniiig, — that is, a man rather 
frightened me/' 

" Frightened you ! and you wwe running ! 
why, pray?" said the shopman^ while the lady, 
still holding the broken vial, looked hard at 
PhiHp. 

" Please, sir, I'm looking out for something 
to do. I'm in want of work ; and I believe I 
gave offence, or did wrong, by looking ija at a 
shop I thought of inquiring at." 

•' You want work ! such a bit of a boy,'^ said 
the man. 

" Please, sir, I'm old," said Philip eagerly, — 
his tongue, once loosened, now very well able 
to explain. 

The lady laughed out, tod said, good-na- 
turedly, — 

" Great age and experience, no doubt.'* 

" That is, ma'am," said Philip, correcting his 
first remark, " I'm older than I look." Obey- 
ing rather a gesture of inquiry of the lady's, 
Philip had followed her, as he spoke, into the 
shop, whither she had returned to have the 
broken vial and its contents replaced. 

" What are you fit for?" said the shopman, 
rather as if amusing himself than with any 
deeper interest ; but Philip merely noticed the 
question, and replied, hesitatingly, — 
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" I don't know much, sir, but I could learn 
anything." 

' " Oh, indeed ! a universal genius !*' 
. "Upon my word, the boy is an oddity/' 
jaid the lady, who seemed to know the shop- 
man. 

Philip, at this remark, felt all his embarrafis- 
ment return ; he thought that he had made 
himself ridiculous, and they were laughing at 
him. Now nothing is so painful as ridicule, 
particularly to the young, and an expression 
of vexation passed over Philip's face. He felt 
his eyes filling with tears. He made a 
great eflTort, and checked them; but as he 
swallowed down a thick sob, he felt half 
suffocated with emotion. The look and the 
effort were both noticed by the lady, but she 
very kindly turned away for a minute to give 
him time to recover himself, and then, after- 
wards, speaking again to him, said, — 

*'Do you really want to hear of some 
employment? Can you write and cast ac- 
counts V 

Philip, in a husky voice, said, " Yes ;" and 
then, as ii* fearing that he had boasted, added, 
"a little, — I'm fond of both; and my auut 
could teach me those." 

This led to an inquiry, in which all Philip's 
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slender stock of acquirements were named, and 
the conversation ended by the lady saying, — 
" I know a place that I think you might suit ; 
who will give you a character?' 

" My axmt," replied Philip, with a simplicity 
that disarmed all suspicion, and in complete 
ignorance that any other reference would be 
needed. 

The shopman coughed down a hearty laugh, 
and the lady said, — 

" Very well ; call on me to-morrow morning. 
Let me see, you shall take down the address,^ 
—writing materials were handed across the 
counter, and Philip wrote, with a deamess 
and correctness that evidently made a favour- 
able impression, the somewhat long address 
the lady dictated ; and, as he bade her good 
morning, and repeated his apologies for running 
against her, he put the paper he had written 
into his pocket, and walked, without feeling 
that his feet touched the groxmd, to the place 
of meeting his aunt had appointed. 

Very long to his impatience was the time 
he had to wait, though in reality, not ten 
minutes over the hour named. He could 
scarcely restrain himself from throwing his 
arms round his aunt's neck as she came up 
to him, but he remembered that he had by 
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impulse made one blunder that morning ; and 
yet out of it there seemed to have oome the 
very good he had longed for. Aunt Matty, 
whose face was as composed as ever, hardly 
knew what to make of the agitation in which 
she found Philip. He, on his part, as 
soon as the first impulse to embrace her had 
been conquered, resolved that his wonderful 
news should not be told in the street Oh ! 
it was too good for hasty utterance ; he must 
enjoy Aunt Matt/s surprise, as he showed her 
the address he had written. 

He walked so fast, that his aunt, with her 
lameness, had great difiiculty in keeping up 
with him. 

" My dear, you forget how tottering I am," 
she said, with a tender look in his eager eyes. 
The boy moderated his pace, and at length 
they reached home, his aunt telling him, as 
very wearily she sunk down on- a chair in their 
little room, — 

"They have given me work, Philip; they 
seemed to approve of the piece I took." 

" Of course, aunt ; didn't they praLae it V 
He spoke confidently, for his aunt's skill, really 
great, seemed to him marvellous.'' 

"They foxmd no fault, my boy, that is 
enough praise, and they have given me work." 
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It seemed cold and hard to hear his aunt 
talk thus, and Philip, running to her, caught 
her hands in his, and with a gay laugh, half 
a cry, said, — 

"Never mind, aimtie dear, I've got work ; I 
have indeed ; that is, I do believe I have — 
look here !" and then he produced the paper . 
on which was written the name, — " Mrs. Mar- 
lowe," and the address he had taken down. 
While she took it in her hands, Philip, in a rapid 
tone, explained all to her, and added a most 
animated description of the lady. " So kind, 
so good-natured and smiling.** 

During the whole of the day, he could talk 
and think of nothing else but his new place. 
His aunt seemed to him too quiet about it. 
He knew she sympathized with him, for her 
glistening eyes, as he told his morning's adven- 
ture, thrilled his heart ; but she did not talk of 
what lay before him. Ah! the ardent spirit 
of youth leaped forward to the future with 
a boxmd that distanced poor, anxious, tender 
Aunt Matty. 

At ten o'clock next morning, aunt and 
nephew were duly at the ^Isuce indicated, 
and in the presence of Philip's new patronesa 
She seemed to Aunt Matty a kind, pleasant 
lady, but hardly the wonder that the boy had 
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described Mrs. Marlowe was thinking of a 
firiend of hers, whom she described as a sin- 
gular old gentleman, who wanted a boy in his 
office, in Thames Street. But she expressed 
her doubts whether Philip would do ; he looked 
so small and young." 

" I'm very strong," said the boy, anxiously ; 
his aunt merely remarking, "He is healthy 
and active," and then adding, — " I could have 
wished to put him to school, but " 

The sighing tone in which these words were 
said conveyed a volume of regret, and Mrs. 
Marlowe, looking into the eyes that were 
raised to hers, at once seemed to lose all 
stiffiiess and reserve ; and, in fnendly tones, 
asked some questions, that drew out all Aunt 
Matty had to tell of whence they came, how 
long they had been in London, their pursuits 
and prospects. 

It was evident Mrs. Marlowe was in- 
terested ; and she said kindly, '* I wish I 
could be of service to you in some other way 
than this," handing, as she spoke, a note she 
had written for them, "but I live with an 
invalid sister — we are both widows, and our 
means are only sufficient for very modest 
wants. I fear Mr. Frost will not be exactly the 
master you woidd choose for your nephew, if 
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you had the power of choice. For I think it 
right to tell you, he has not a good opinion 
of young folks. His only son, some three years 
back, was led away by bad companions, left 
his fathers office, and oflfended him in every 
way by his conduct, since which Mr. Frost 
only now employs two clerks, — quite elderly 
men, who have been with him for years, — and 
a boy. Directly the boy grows towards man- 
hood he dismisses him, so there's not much 
hope of this situation leading to permanent 
benefit." 

Philip in his heart resolved he would try 
and win his master to think well of him, and 
felt sure of succeeding. 

When they were leaving, Mra Marlowe, who 
had inquired Philip's name, said, addressing 
his aimt, — 

" Mrs. Welmore, you will go with your 
nephew?" 

" My name is Meeking. I am Philip's aunt 
on his mother's side." 

" Meeking ! " repeated the lady, in a tone of 
consternation, " I'm glad your boy has another 
name, or it would be of no use for him to apply 
to Mr. Frost." 

" Why ?" said Aunt Matty, amazed. 

'' Oh, he hates the veiy name, I know. It 
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is the same as that of a wild young man, 
who led his son into habits of drinking and 
gambling/' 

'' Indeed !'' said Aunt Matty; and a fear 
came over her that it might be her brother 
Caleb's son that was described as a drunkard 
and gambler; but she checked her inquiry. 
Philip evidently did not notice the remark. 

*' Ah 1 . this Meeking I speak of had more 
money at his command than was good 
for him. A rich man's son, spending what he 
never earned ; making good the adage, 'A fool 
and his money are soon parted.' " 

These words concluded the interview; and 
so, getting into the street, Philip, as he took 
the letter from his aunt's hand, that was to 
introduce them to Mr. Frost, noticed how 
tired and pale she looked, and said to her, — 

" Let me go alone ; you are too tired. If I 
fail, dear aunt, you can go and plead for me 
to-morrow morning. I should so like to go at 
once!" 

It was agreed that he should see Aunt Matty 
home, and then set off, as he • proposed, by 
himself to Mr. Frost. He had so studied the 
map, that he knew his way very well now 
from Newington Causeway to Thames Street, 
and his aimt rightly concluded it was best for 
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him to learn to be self-reliaiit in many things. 
So, after getting his aunt safely home, and taking 
a frugal meal, that hunger made delicious, the 
boy, with his aunt's kiss on his lips, and her 
blessing hovering over him, set off for Mr. 
Frost's office. 

He found it situated among fruit importers 
and fish shops, a little place, close to a turning 
that led down to the dod^. In an inner room, 
like a huge glass case darkened, he was ushered 
into the presence of a tall, thin, and apparently 
very old man, who looked, however, stiU strong 
and spoke firmly. Philip shrunk from the 
rigid face, the keen, cold gaze, the short, stem 
words : — 

"Oh, this note is from Mrs. Marlowe j — 
Hughes!" addressing the old derk who had 
brought Philip in, "this boy is sent me; — 
wiU he do?'' 

" Umph ! small rayther, but stockey," said 
the man appealed to, looking Philip all over« 
and uttering the very word that had so often 
annoyed the boy. 

He heard it now like an echo of a taimt 
that had vibrated from his distant home^ 
He coughed to dear his voice, and then 
said, — 

" Please, sir, try ToeJ* 
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" He looks a decent Kttle fellow/' said Mr. 
Hughes, good-naturedly. 

** Like all the rest, well enough for a time, 
perhaps ; a necessary evil, to be used and 
endured till he gets too bad, and then off with 
him, the quicker the better/' 

This speech seemed as much spoken to him- 
self as to them, and Mr. Hughes, without 
making any further remark, touched Philip's 
arm, and took him to tjie outer office, pointing 
to a high stool, on which the boy moxmted. A 
book was put before him. 

"Cast up that." 

Philip obeyed, and, though he trembled very 
much, did it rightly. 

"Enter these." 

A handful of bills were given him, and 
another book. 

When he had done this, it was four o'clock. 
Mr.* Frost's door opened, and he stalked, rather 
than walked, out of his glass case, erect and 
rigid, and, without looking at or speaking to 
any one, he went away. Then Hughes said 
to Philip, — " Go ; we close now ; come at ten 
to-morrow." 

An old blear-eyed looking porter came in to 
shut up the place. Mr. Hughes went off as 
silently as his employer ; and Philip, pleased 
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with his success, yet chilled by the indifference 
of all around him, took his departure, making 
a bow to the porter, as there was no one else 
to be polite to, and to take leave of. The man 
stared at him, and muttered, " Ah, that ain't 
no go here \" which Philip thought a strange 
way of receiving his civility. 

When he returned home, his ever kind and 

watchful friend saw that there was something 

of disappointment mingled with Philip's joy. 

. And she soon learned the history of the strange 

manners the boy had encountered. 

" You thought, my Philip, that there would 
be unmixed pleasure in this, your first success. 
Now, let me tell you one plain, hard truth, 
you had better learn at once. No pursuit that 
people have to live by is entirely pleasant to 
them. Life is not a game, Philip. It is a 
struggle to most — sometimes a very hard 
struggle, and many fail ; — ^but none can hope 
ever to succeed who do not strive, however 
hard and painful the effort And this striving 
means not merely being active, but being 
patient. 

' Leam to labour, and to wait,' 

says our favourite American poet. It's far 
harder to wait than to labour, You, PhiL, my 
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boy, must do both. Work for your master 
diligently ; wait his approbation patiently/' 

" I'U try/' said PhiKp, with a sigh. 

"Come, my boy, don't be sad. Here's a 
book I have borrowed for you, just published. 
You shall read it aloud to me, 'The life of 
Alderman KeUy/" 

That night Philip read how the son of the 
poor half-ruined farmer came to London^ in 
deep poverty ; how he had to sleep under the 
counter of his master's little shop in Pater- 
noster Kow ; how, for twenty years, he never 
had a holiday ; and yet, how he contrived to 
improve his mind, — and to save money out of his 
scanty earnings, to help his poor parents. How 
he kept the sabbath holy, and was faithful in 
his duty to God and man. And, though his 
progress was slow, how at length the blessing 
came. He, who was once so poor and friend- 
less, attained to long life, riches, and honour, 
and, better still, to that higher life which 
reaches upward and culminates in heaven. 

With this lesson, and his aunt's words and 
prayers to strengthen him, Philip retired to 
rest, and rose the next morning to his new- 
duties. 

From that day it seemed as if our two 
wayfarers had settled down into one un- 
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varying routine. The history of one working 
day was like all the others. Philip rose at 
five, looked over his lessons, and read and 
wrote for two hours. Then he fetched the 
water and fuel for his aunt, and helped her 
get the breakfast. After that he went out, 
and made her small marketings, in which he 
soon became quite expert Or he carried home 
her work to Regent Street, getting there by 
nine o'clock, and then to his oflEice at ten. His 
aunt taught him to be really pxmctual — that 
is, neither before nor after the hour. His plan 
was to walk at a regular pace, and find the 
exact time it took him, and then to allow 
himself ten minutes for any hindrance of 
weather or other cause — so that he was on the 
step of the door when Giles, the porter, opened 
the office. He had half an hour only allowed 
him in the middle of the day, because the 
hours were so short ; and then he used to eat 
a sandwich, and sometimes treat himself to a 
little fruit — ^not three-pennyworth in a week. 
His entries and accounts were carried on in 
the same mechanical way. Mr. Frost never 
spoke to him, or looked at him, or seemed to 
know he was there. Mr. Hughes, in the 
fewest words, told him what to do. He 
seldom had any blame — never any praise. 
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At four o'clock he left, and almost seemed to 
fly home to his aunt. There was tea ready, 
and something added to the meal, to make it 
nourishing as well as pleasant for the boy. It 
was a perfect feast, however frugal, for it was 
always sweetened by love. Then there would 
be talk. Aunt Matty would show her work, 
and the evening was generally now spent in 
drawing, for Philip thought he studied enough 
in the morning ; and, while he drew, he could 
listen or talk to his aunt. 

'* You re as good as a book, dear aunt," he 
would often say. 

There was the most perfect confidence be- 
tween the two on money matters. Aunt 
Matty showed her earnings — ^very little for 
such beautiful work, Philip thought, and such 
long hours — and yet three or four times what 
would be earned by less skilful hands, or by 
plain needlework. Philip's earnings, paid 
him eveiy Saturday, were seven shillings a 
week. 

How happy he felt the first time he carried 
home his money, and gave it all to his aunt ! 
He kissed her with flushed cheeks and a beat- 
ing heart, and she, poor, dear soul, burst into 
tears. 

"God keep my boy good, and pure, and 
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true, in this great city, and shield him from 
temptation/' was her heartfelt prayer, as she 
looked at him and the little stock of silver he 
had just put into her hand. 

The day always began and closed with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. Then 
there was one day — that Philip enjoyed as 
he never had done before — ^the sabbath. 

" Welcome, sweet day of rest," he could now 
say, for he knew what toil was, and had earned 
the right to the respite from the dull routine 
of labour. To worship in God's house at his 
aunt's side ; to walk with her at the intervals 
of public worship ; to talk, and read, and feel 
the day was theirs to enjoy, and take sweet 
counsel together, was a very dear privilege. 
Both could say. Thank God for the sabbath ! 

Sometimes, Philip varied his studies in the 
morning by drawing instead of reading. His 
aunt worked one of his patterns ; it was liked, 
and she worked another. A defect was pointed 
out, and inquiries were made who designed it. 
When she named her nephew, the remark was, 
" He should study ;" and then the good axmt 
set herself to find out some means of aiding 
Philip. She heard of a drawing class at a 
mechanics' institution in the neighbourhood, 
and she managed to enter Philips 
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began to learn the rules — ^first principles of 
the art. He had thought he knew a good 
deal, but was wise enough now to see that he 
knew but very little, and to begin with ele- 
ments, and work up humbly and diligently. 
He practised at home, and his progress was 
beyond any one in the class. 

At his oflEice foreigners often came. He 
longed to know foreign languages. 

*' Do you understand French ? " said Mr. 
Hughes* one day, as if it was a thing of course. 

Philip answered, "Oh dear, no; I wish I 
did." 

" Oh, I thought you did, for you have been 
well taught — that is, you're well up in other 
things/' 

This was great praise, and it was duly 
repeated to Aunt Matty ; and then an old 
Fi'ench grammar and dictionary were looked 
out for, at a book-stalL Aunt Matty could 
give a few lessons. The little Latin Philip had 
learned seemed to help him. He began. It 
was all a great puzzle at first, but, in a few 
weeks, he discovered that he knew some little. 
Then, on winter Sunday afternoons, he went 
with Aunt Matty to the French Protestant 
church. He could not follow a word of the 
sermon, but the reading of the Scriptures and 
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Psalms became pretty distinct to him. It was 
a very good lesson. He felt he improved. 

In nine months &om the time that Mr. 
Hughes had carelessly said, "Do you know 
anything of French?" Philip was able to 
translate a French letter, though he read it 
badly. 

These were his triumphs ; but he had many 
trials : chiefly the way he was treated, as a mere 
writing machine. His warm heart felt chilled. 
Sometimes, it all seemed so very dulL For as 
he would look at Mr. Hughes, withered up, 
and blinking over his snufl*-box — " Shall I 
always work, and be like that when I am 
old?" was a sad thought to Philip. Then, he 
had not only his gloomy days, but his discon- 
tented days, when he was ready to murmur ; 
his restless days, when the desire for change 
came over him, and the country-bred boy 
scented, as it were, the distant breezes, and 
pined for the fields and woods he had so loved. 
Yes, poor Philip had his trials, of the outer and 
the inner life ; but then, he had Aunt Matty 
to guide his thoughts aright, and he was not 
above being guided. As yet, he did not think 
it manly and noble to reject his friend's advice, 
because she was " only a woman." 

Often his thoughts wandered off to Oswald 
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Mrs. Grimsby had written only twice to them 
in many months, and they were complaining 
letters, full of her own household troubles, and 
with but few and cold inquiries of the welfare 
of Philip and his aunt. 

Thus a year had passed away, when an 
incident occurred that renewed all Philip's 
early emotions. One day, as he came out of 
the office for his dinner half-hour, he saw, in 
Thames Street, a cab very much loaded with 
luggage, and seated within it was Miss Wilton 
and Oswald. There was a block in the crowded 
street ; and Philip, all his face in confusion, and 
a tumult of feeling in his heart, stood gazing 
into the cab. 

How changed they both were, Oswald and 
his aunt — how sorrowful ! Miss Wilton looked 
suddenly grown old, and Oswald's bright smile 
had given place to an expression of gloom and 
discontent. He put his head out of the win- 
dow, to ascertain the probability of their being 
able to move on, and his eyes rested full on 
Philip. Oswald gave a cry of surprise, called 
out Philip's name, and pointed with his hand, 
indicating that they were going into St. Katha- 
rine's Wharf. Philip was only too glad of the 
chance of once more clasping the hand of one 
he Lad never ceased to love, and who yet often 
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occupied so much of his thoughts. So, tumiiig 
into the wharf, he waited until the cab slowly 
made its way in, and then Oswald leaped 
impetuously out, and said, while he warmly 
greeted Philip, — 

" 1 am going — ^that is, we are going, to Eot- 
terdam, and thence to Germany/' 

" Germany !" echoed Philip. 

" Yes, I'm going to college there/' 

Miss Wilton had a servant with her, who, at 
Oswald's request, made inquiries, and foimd 
they had yet an hour to spare before the vessel 
departed ; and, with arms intertwined, the 
two youths went on board the vessel together, 
Oswald rapidly telling Philip, apparently 
without reserve, all that had befallen him, in 
what he called "a year of sorrow." 

Too soon the warning clocks proclaimed 
Philip's half-hour expired. 

" I must go — I'm at work — ^my time is up." 

" You at work ! You don't mean to say you 
can earn anything?" 

" Yes, my living nearly," said Philip. 

Oswald looked at him, and sighed his old 
restless sigh, but said nothing. 

Miss Wilton shook hands with Philip, as soon 
as she had given ample directions about her 
luggage, and, though she spoke only one 
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sentence, that was very pleasant to him, for 
it was, — 

" How wonderfully you have grown, Philip 
Welmore I" 

" Yes, the Huntleys could not call him 
*Stockey' now," added Oswald. 

And so they parted. 

We shall give our version of Oswald's affairs 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A RETROSPECT. 

'* If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our hreast this jewel lies ; 
And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to hestow ;* 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home." 

Da. Cotton. 

How much less has happiness to do with 
external circumstances than people generally 
suppose. It must be in the heart, not in out- 
ward things : — 

" From the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair, luminous cloudy 
Enveloping the earth." 

And that light must be kindled in the soul by 
God's infinite giuce. Then all objects around 
are made brighter to us ; and we learn the 
truth of the words of Scripture, " In His light 
we shall see %ht." 

Oswald Wilton had been used to think only 
of his own pleasure. His will had become 
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80 strong that any opposition was insupport- 
able to him. His really kind heart and native 
good temper were injured, nay, almost ruined, 
by the system of indulgence and flattery that 
had been so cruelly pursued towards him. 
Young people think it hard to be controlled, 
but a far harder lot Ls before those who grow 
up without salutary control 

Sir Walter Scott relates, on this subject, 
that, in consequence of the lameness and deli- 
cacy that afflicted his childhood, he was sent 
to his grandfather's house in the country, and 
allowed for the first seven or eight years of his 
life to do pretty much as he pleased; was made 
a pet and plaything of, and not contradicted or 
punished. When, on his health being restored, 
he returned to his father's house, and had 
to submit to the order and routine of a 
large, well-trained family, he was so utterly 
miserable, that he remembered the wretched- 
ness all his life ; and nothing was more im- 
pressed on his mind, when he became a father, 
than that, in training his own children, he 
would try to prevent their ever growing self- 
willed, as he dreaded the sorrow that he knew 
must follow when they had to submit to con- 
trol, and to enter on the duties of life, whether 
at school or in the world. 
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Lord Byron, too, who had passed through 
an undiscipKned boyhood, has given us his 
testimony, for he says of one of his heroes, 
that he was early — 

" Lord of himself that heritage of woe." 

When Oswald found he was no longer to 
hold the first place in his father's heart, 
instead of thinking either of his duty as a 
son, or of his father's happiness, he allowed a 
miserable jealousy to take possession of him. 
His aunt fostered these bad feelings. So that 
no lady, as his fitther's wife, however kind and 
well-disposed to Oswald, would have been 
welcome. He received his stepmother with 
outward respect, but of the most cold and 
constrained character. Mr. Wilton, knowing 
how affectionate and cordial Oswald could be, 
was deeply oflfended ; and the frigid bow, the 
silent manner, the formal politeness, that were 
substituted for the warmth he had expected, 
became intolerable. Like most over-indulgent 
parents, he never thought of blaming his own 
system of training, and he was very soon 
impatient at these results, and went suddenly 
to the opposite extreme, speaking sharply on all 
occasions ', so that Oswald concluded that what 
was in reality an evidence of the wounded 
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feelings, arising ifrom Mr. Wilton's affection, 
proceeded from complete alienation. 

"New relatives had displaced him in his 
father's heart," he said, with a burst of bitter 
tears, to his aunt, who mingled her complaints 
with hia 

"Better the dinner of herbs, where love 
is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.'* 
There were parties, and fStes, and great gaiety 
at Mr. Wilton's mansion, and much outward 
display ; but a barrier had risen between father 
and son : the household was divided. 

In vain Mr. Baird tried, during his short 
remaining stay, as Oswald's true friend, to 
reason with him. No amount of reasoning 
would subdue the will, or soothe the irritated 
feelings, of the boy. His whole demeanour 
altered. From having been the gayest of the 
gay, he grew gloomy, moped about, took no 
delight either in books or recreation. 

" He wants a change," said Mr. Wilton to 
his wife ; " he shall return to school with 
Herbert and Lawrence " (Mrs. Wilton's sons). 

This might have proved a good plan had 
the boys, who had become members of the 
same family, met at school first of all; but 
they had first become acquainted under their 
parents' roof, under difficult circumstances. 
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Something of jealousy was lurking in the 
hearts of Mrs. Wilton's boys ; and Oswald's 
mind, we have seen, was not prepared to 
receive them kindly. The smouldering embers 
of discontent, that had been covered up by the 
mantle of outward respect towards his father, 
broke out at Midsummer into a complete blaze 
in two days after the arrival of the lads. The 
angry word and bitter taunt led to the rude 
blow and fierce tumult. What a house ! — ^home 
no longer — for no place where angry passions 
reign is worthy of the name of home. Mr. 
Wilton's authority sternly quelled the out- 
bursts of violence, but could not prevent the 
elders taking sides with the youthful rebels; 
and a feud, deep and strong, though quiet and 
genteel, sprung up between Miss Wilton and 
her sister-in-law. The very servants, as is 
always the case in a house divided, entered 
into the disputes, and were secret partisans, 
fomenting the underrcurrent of animosity. 

As to sending Oswald to school with Herbert 
and Percy, it was given up at once by all 
parties. Then it was proposed, as Mr. Baird 
had resigned his post of tutor that Midsummer, 
that Oswald should accompany Edgar and 
Sydney Huntley to school ; but some alteration 
had taken place in Captain Huntley's afOsdrs. 
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He was making great changes, and rather 
suddenly announced his intention of removing 
his family to the neighbourhood of London, 
saying nothing of his future plans for his 
sona 

At length, it was resolved Oswald should go 
to a clergyman, who took only six pupils. 
And for the first time for many months the 
lad was aroused to take an interest in the 
plan ; and, silently acquiescing in the change, 
showed a something of his former mirthful 
self— for the prospect of any. alteration was 
pleasant to him. 

Early in the autumn after Mr. Wilton's 
marriage, Oswald was removed to the abode 
of Mr. Dexter, the clergyman. Some matters 
which had never been thought of as difficulties 
were now keenly felt in his new abode. 
Oswald had been pampered at home with 
every luxury ; had lived at his father's profuse 
table as his father lived ; and the change to 
plain, even though it was abundant, fare, 
proved very painful to him. No school, how- 
ever few the numbers, could, and no young 
people ought, to live as luxuriously as Oswald 
had done. Whether, as Miss Wilton angrily 
and contemptuously said, it was " poor 
living," by which she meant plain living; 
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or that Oswald had been utterly unfitted 
for a simple, natural diet ; or that his 
spirits had been depressed by discontent, — 
whatever might be the cause, certain it was, 
he fell ill the first month he was at school, and 
after some days of pain and restlessness, a 
severe attack of rheumatic fever came on, that 
laid him up the whole winter. 

There are times in the history of many people 
when a long fit of illness does them a great 
service — is a blessing in disguise. Many young 
folks, who have never thought deeply before, 
in the quiet of the sick chamber begin for the 
first time to commune with their own hearts. 
The world shut out, a heavenly ray comes in 
to the darkened room, and not only soothes, 
but enlightens the sufferer. " It was good for 
me to have been afflicted," is not the experience 
of David only, but of all who really learn the 
meaning of God's chastening providences. 

Oswald became quieter and more patient. 
The discipline of severe pain conquered his 
restlessnesa He thought, too, more of his 
aunt's love than he had ever before done, for 
he felt his entire dependence on her care. But 
beyond the routine of mere words, he did not 
think of God, or feel his dependence on, or 
need o:^ a Saviour. And so the root of bitter- 
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ness in his heart was quite as strong. He 
considered he had been ill-treated by his 
father, superseded by his stepmother. This 
conviction never altered. Not what was his 
duty to them, but what was their duty to him, 
he pondered. Oh ! if half the inspection we 
use in looking at the short-comings of our rela- 
tions to us, was but employed in observing our 
own failures towards them, what a diflferent 
world this would be I How much sorrow and 
misunderstanding would pass away ! But, 
without God's grace, " who can understand his 
errors?'' 

Poor Oswald ! how differently the year had 
passed to him, compared with the way in 
which it had passed to Philip ! 

Through the dismal London streets, in that 
bitter winter, little PhiL had trudged, — often 
cold, tired, and not wholly unacquainted with 
hunger ; — but, when he entered the gaiTet that 
Aunt Matty's love had made into a home, and 
closed the door, all his troubles were shut out, 
and peace and joy were shut in with them. 

Oswald had gone in the early spring, with 
Miss Wilton, to Torquay, and while there had 
met with a lady whose sons were pm^uing 
their studies in Germany. This opened up a 
new vista for the future. Miss Wilton had 
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long wished to go abroad ; her nephew alone 
was her motive for remaining in England — " to 
protect his interests, '^ as she said, in her mis- 
taken way, when she was certainly injuring 
them with his father ; but when Oswald 
inquired, "Aunt, why could not I study in 
Germany?'* the conversation that followed led 
to her writing and proposing the plan to Mr, 
Wilton. It was agreed to by him ; and it was 
arranged that Oswald should not visit home 
again before leaving England, " as it was a 
needless expense and fatigue." 

It was the first time Mr. Wilton had ever 
named the word "expense." He wrote, in 
other respects, very kindly; but it renewed 
all Oswald's bitterness of feeling, when he 
thought how easily his father had dispensed 
with seeing him before he leffc England ; and 
this, perhaps, was the reason that, when the 
letter that contained a draft of very ample 
amount for their expenses to Germany, bore 
the tidings also that Oswald was no longer the 
only son — a little brother was born— no throb 
of affection came into his heart. He read the 
news with a sigh, that surprised even himself, 
for he said to his aunt, — 

"How earnestly for many years I have 
wished for a brother 1 Don't you remember, 
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aunt, how I used to repeat, from the ballad of 
the ' Lady Magdalene/ — 

* Why am I thus alone — alone — 
"With none for company ?' " 

But Miss Wilton was in no mood to reply 
to hinu She threw the letter on the table, 
saying petulantly, — 

" Brother, indeed ! — ^what next V 

And so they left Torquay, but spent one 
week making purchases in London. During 
this time they paid a visit to the Hunileys, 
who were living at Streatham ; but they were 
in great trouble ; for Sydney, who, with his 
brother Edgar, had been sent to a school in 
Lancashire, had run away, and, though every 
inquiry had been made for now more than a 
month, no tidings had been heard of him. 

" He has gone to sea,'* said Oswald, directly 
he heard of it. 

Mrs. Huntley, as she lay on the sofiet, holding 
her handkerchief to her eyes, admitted that 
was the opinion of herself and her husband. 

Then followed a history of other troubles. 
Captain Huntley had been imfortunate in some 
speculations ; and, looking round her small 
drawing-room, Mra Huntley broke down into 
a fit of passionate sobs, as she said, — 
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" See what a diflferent place this is to the 
Bury. /, that have been used to such a house, 
to be brought here !'* 

Little Ehoda, strangely demure and useful 
for her age, was quickly at her side, saying, as 
she offered a bottle of scent to her, — 

" Oh, mamma, if we had but certain news 
of poor dear Sydney, we should all be very 
happy here." 

Miss Wilton, charmed with the sweet manner 
of the child, said, — 

" You are not without a very loving little 
attendant and comforter, my dear Mrs. 
Huntley.'' 

But it was painfully evident no trouble was 
so great to Mrs. Huntley as the change iu her 
own social position. 

Oswald and lus aunt, when they left, both 
spoke severely of her selfishness; for, how- 
ever blind they were to their own faults, 
they could see those of other people plainly 
enough. 

This one visit paid, they set off on a clear 
May morning to go on board the " Kaiabow," 
to Rotterdam, and met Philip, as we have 
aJready related. 

Of course, being under the impressions we 
have named, Oswald, in his conversation with 
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Philip, told him "he had been tyrannized over 
by Mrs. Wilton's * saucy young cubs,' " as he 
called her sons, and that because he would not 
bear it, his father had been severe, and sent 
him away to a miserable school, where he fell 
ill with the discomfort and his own wretched- 
ness, and that all was altered in this world 
to him ; he (Oswald) was not wanted at home ; 
there was another son now. And the farther 
his aunt and himself could get away, the 
sooner they would regain their peace of mind, 
and be happy. 

Philip believed it all, and pitied his friend 
with his entire heart. Oswald, too, in what 
hie had said, had no idea of making any 
false statement, for he was not an untruth- 
ful boy ; but when the mind is prejudiced, 
people cannot speak the truth ; they are, to 
use the Scripture phrase, "given over to 
believe a lie.'' 

That afternoon, as Philip sat at the evening 
meal with his aunt, their conversation was of 
Oswald 

" What is he to be ?" said Aunt Matty. " Is 
it decided?' 

'* Oh, he's a gentleman, aunt ; he will da 
nothing." 

" A very poor gentleman that, Philip. How 
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long is it that you have thought a gentleman 
should do nothing T 

"Well, aunt, but people do live on their, 
property.'' 

" Yes ; and they work at improving it, if it 
is their lot to be country gentlemen. They 
often work very hard ; for every true gentle- 
man, Philip, and every honest man, would wish 
to leave this world better than he found it. To 
have nothing to do is a miserable condition : 
never, my dear, think of that as the lot of a 
gentleman, — it's a piggish idea." 

" Piggish, aunt ! what do you mean V 

"I mean that if doing nothing is genteel, 
the pig is more a gentleman than the horse, 
since the pig does nothing but eat and 
sleep. 

" But it must be so pleasant to be able to 
choose what one will be, aunt." 

" I have known instances in which a power 
of choice has made people perplexed and 
restlesa To ask God's direction, and follow 
the leading of events, working with a will, 
and keeping a cheerful spirit, that is the true 
attainment. George Stephenson, you know, 
my boy, had but one word as a motto ; that 
word was, — * pebseverance !' On that he 
acted, lived, and lectured.^' 
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'' But I find it BO hard, aunt, to work and be 
treated like a mere machine.'' 

** Well, my dear, it is bad and foolish for 
employers so to treat their people. Think 
of what they deprive themselves of in the 
respect and gratitude of dependants. How 
different, if they did but know it, is the 
service of love! Though there are many 
circumstances in life, where it must be all 
duty ; and mere feelings cannot be considered 
in the management of large masses, general 
rules must previdL Young folks, Philip, are 
too sentimental ; it's not well to think too 
deeply about feelings.'* 

Philip, at this stage of the conversation, 
remembered that he had never asked for 
Oswald's address, or given his own. He was 
deeply mortified at this oversight. " I never 
meant to give up Oswald as a friend ; I in- 
tended to keep to him always ; and to think I 
don't know where to send him a line I" 

Just at that instant, the evening post 
brought them a country letter. There was 
a vague feeling of alarm both in Philip and 
his aunt, as they looked at the address. It 
was his mother's handwriting, but evidently 
very tremulous. Opening it, they foimd it 
nearly illegible; it was blotted with tears. 
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and interlined, so that it took all Philip's 
ingenuity, accustomed as he now was to 
reading different handwritings, to make it out. 
When he did, he found it was a letter of com- 
plaining sorrow : — 

" My dear Aunt and Son, 

" We have had sickness at Ditchley. All 
the children have had the fever. I never 
thought any of them would recover— they 
were so ill ; but the doctor tells me now the 
worst is over. 

" Oh ! my dear aunt, the worst is not 
likely to be over for me, for Grimsby has been 
very unfortunate lately. He considers he has 
had an enemy speaking against him. I don't 
know how that may be, but he has lost his 
post, just at the time, he tells me, that he 
ought to have had promotion. Certainly he 
has not'' — (here a sentence was erased) — "I 
mean, he has been much tempted by company, 
and taken a little more than was quite right. 
He never would have acted as he did that 
night you both left, if he had been quite him- 
self. But he is not the first that has been 
led away. You ought to remember that. I 
hope Philip thinks of his poor mother, — ^left 
in such trouble, with five children to provide 
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for. Little E^te is worse than the rest ; she 
looks very bad indeed. 

"Grimsby is coming to London to seek 
employment. I have written to Unde Caleb. 
Could you, dear aunt, go to Unde Caleb 
again ? It's no use being too proud ; yov, may 
want for nothing, for Philip's last letter was 
full of prosperity. And he writes so well, 
that of course he can get a good salary, and 
should be thinking, as Grimsby says, of doing 
something for those who brought him up so 
welL 

"He has been away more than a year 
now, and in one situation all the time, so 
that he must be getting on ; and you too, 
dear aunt — Mrs. Wilton's maid called, and said 
that her mistress had been told there was not 
such a hand at embroidery work in the country 
as you were. 

" There's another child at the Wiltons' now ; 
so that proud Oswald, whom Philip nearly lost 
his life for, and never had any recompence, 
is not likely to be so rich. He's gone abroad 
— the best thing for him. I'm very far from 
well, and no wonder, with my troubles 
lately. 

"Do, pray, go or write to Uncle Caleb to 
emj)loy my husband, or assist us, or do some- 
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thing, for I'm at my wits' end what to do. 
Could you and PhiKp send a trifle to us ? If 
it was only a pound or two it would be 
acceptable. 

"With the children's love. — ^Poor Kate is 
always asking for Philip, alid often cries after 
him. " Your affectionate 

"Maria Grimsby." 

The tears were in Philip's eyes as. he 
read, and his voice quite faltered when he 
came to the last mention of little Kate, — 
of all his sisters, he had loved her best; 
but they were all dear to him. And now 
to feel he had nothing to send home, was very 
painfuL 

" Oh, aunt ! I wish I had gone without my 
new jacket." 

" You could not, Philip ; you were obliged to 
take the jacket that had been your best for 
every day, or you could not go to work decently, 
and you know, however close we live, I am 
resolved that we will keep a suit of clothes for 
Sunday." 

" Have we no money, aunt V 

"I have just paid Mrs. Pengilly the five 
pounds she lent me," was the reply, in a 
sorrowful voice; "and I have only a few 
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shillings until I complete this/' pointing to 
her embroidery firame. 

" It is very hard to be poor/' said Philip, as 
he looked round with anxious eyes, as if he 
could find anything that he could send to his 
mother. 

" Yes ; when we want to help others, then 
indeed we find out the pinch of poverty, 
PhiUp." 

There was a long pause, that at last was 
broken by Aunt Matty saying, — 

" It's very bad tidings about Mr. Grimsby." 

Philip's whole aspect changed. He had 
thought so much of his mother and little 
Kate, that other parts of the letter were for- 
gotten ; but now he remarked, with what in 
him was an unusual bitterness, — 

"Aunt, I do think my mother's husband 
is a very bad man. I feel as if I quite 
hated him. To drink, and make my poor 
mother so wretched I And as to bringing me 
up well, I hope she never wrote that as refer- 
ring to Mr. Grimsby. He was never kind 
to me." 

" Philip, unkindness is a double sin ; it is 
not only bad in the person who practises it, 
but it rouses bad feelings in the subject of it. 
But you must not let these thoughts dwell in 
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your mind^ or you will have all kinds of evil 
in your heart. If he ever did you wrong, you 
must forgive ; and remember, you had no 
positive iU-usage to complain of." 

" Oh I aunt, he treated me like an intruder ; 
grudged me every ** 

" Enough said, Philip ; keep no such records 
in your mind. Kemember how it was once 
said of a man with a very fine memory, — ' He 
never forgot anything but an injury.' How 
noble is that testimony ! how it proves him to 
have been a Christian 1 You think of your 
early trials, Philip ; what were they compared 
to those of some who could be named ? Why, I 
declare, there is your Pictorial Bible now on 
the table by you ; — the good and great man 
who supplied those explanations of Eastern 
scenes. Dr. John Kitto, when a boy, suffered 
much bitter sorrow from his earliest years. 
An intemperate father prevented the child 
having any but the most casual instruction, — 
his own father, remember, — which made the 
case harder. He wad put to work not fit for 
him before he was twelve years old; and 
carrying up a hod of bricks to the top of a 
house where his £Etther was working, he lost 
his footing, — fell from the roof into the back 
yard, and was picked up jGnr 
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he had laid ill for weeks, he was found incur- 
ably deaf from the ML Poor boy ! never again 
did a sound vibrate on his ears." 

"Did his parents make any sacrifices for 
this poor lad V said Philip. 

"His grandmother was, indeed, ever a 
loving friend ; but old age and poverty had 
overtaken her. She could not maintain an 
invalid, and the parents, feeling him a burden, 
actually put him in the workhouse, — cruelly 
deceived him, in order to get him into the 
house, and there left him to his fate. He was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker; and when you, 
Philip, complain of coldness, think how much 
worse is severity. This cruel master of 
Kitto's ill-used the patient boy, — ^was known 
even to throw a hammer at that noble head, 
which so much suffering should have made 
almost sacred. He was at length rescued. He 
sent a statement of his case, so well written 
and expressed, to the overseers, that they in- 
stantly removed him, and took notice of him. 
Friends were raised up ; and the youth, de- 
prived of one of the most valuable of the 
senses, who had been a workhouse boy, rejected 
by his parents as a burden, and cruelly beaten 
about as a dullard, lived to be a teacher and 
benefactor to multitudes. 
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"But did be angrily remember his early- 
wrongs, Philip ? No ! as soon as he, by- 
diligence, had raised himself, he began to help 
his parents. He never forgot or neglected 
his duty, however ill they had performed 
theirs." 

" It was very noble of him,'' said Philip. 

" He was a Christian ! all that is right and 
good is comprehended in that great name. But 
come, you must write to your mother at once ; 
I will borrow ten shillings of our landlady, and 
get an order in the morning to send to her ; 
it is but a trifle for her wants, yet no trifle 
from our earnings. I wish we could do more. 
My greatest fear is lest Mr. Grimsby should 
come to us." 

But that thought was so painful they dis- 
missed it ; and in consoling his mother by a 
kind letter — all he could do — Philip spent the 
evening; his bitter feelings melting away in 
tenderness as he wrote. 

Aunt Matty wrote to her friend, Mrs. 
Pengilly, who had the bank book containing 
her little pittance. This trifle of money Aunt 
Matty was unwiUing to remove, as it might 
be needed for some great exigenqr^ but she 
ventured again to borrow two pomdi^ and to 
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ask her friend to give it, either all at onoe, or 
in small sums, to Mrs. Grimsby. 

And so these two poor souls, when they 
laid their heads down to rest, felt hi^py and 
rich, for they were able still to lend a helping 
hand to others. 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

PROGEESS. 

"Toiling, rejoicing, Borrowing, 

Onward throngli life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task hegin^ 

Each eyening sees its close : 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has eamt a night^s repose." 

LONOFBLLOW. 

Since Philip's infancy, death had never 
entered his family ; and illness did not bring 
to his mind the fear of death. Aunt Matty 
had been often ill, indeed was never really 
well, yet she still lived ; and Mrs. Grimsby, a 
weakly, nervous woman, who always talked of 
death as impending, took off— by the very 
familiarity with which she seemed to invest 
it— the dread of that grim visitant, who is 
rightly called, the King of Terrors. Therefore, 
though, after writing to his mother, Philip 
continued anxious about little Eiite, he was 
wholly tmiprepared to hear, what a hasty line 
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in a few days told him, that the child was 
dead ; and it was with a solemn awe he read 
that her last words were, — "Mother, I shall 
see Philip in heaven ; I know he will come 
there." 

It was the first break in the fiamily, and Philip 
began to have that dread — ^which is never 
known until death has entered the circle — ^that 
soon all might be taken. It seemed to the 
thoughtful boy, that this dear child's departing 
was like the first leaf falling in autumn; 
soon there comes another blast, and down 
come the .rest with a desolate rush to the 
ground. For some days he could hardly bear 
to leave his aunt. He looked at her pale face, 
and though there was no perceptible change, 
he fancied she looked still paler and thinner. 
Fearing that she worked too hard, he laid 
aside his books, and devoted himself, — every 
spare hour, early and late, — to drawing with 
great earnestness. He longed for more instruc- 
tion — for leisure to cultivate some higher style 
of art ; but his poverty compelled him to be 
drawing designs, for what he felt were mere 
trifles compared to what he would like to 
attempt. Still he had wearily to plod on at 
what he had begun, and at length his designs 
were so neatly executed, that Aunt Matty 
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showed them at the West-end house from 
whence she obtained her work. They bought 
them, at what seemed to her a very liberal 
price. She was not anxious that Philip, as he 
was still so young, should leave his situation 
to follow his favourite pursuit. She argued, 
and justly, that the regularity of hours, the 
walk to and fro, the practice with his pen, the 
discipline of business, were all good for him. 
So there was no mention of any change. Philip 
fell into the routine of his dull office, and 
felt himself settled. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Matty had conquered her 
repugnance, and written to Caleb Meeking on 
Grimsby's behalf, but received no reply ; and 
for some months, regularly as Philip wrote, 
they heard nothing from Ditchley. 

One day, as winter was setting in, Philip 
passed the public-house at which he and his 
aunt had inquired for Caleb Meeking's resi- 
dence, and to Philip's amazement, he saw in 
the bar a man that he was sure was Grimsby, 
— grown very stout, and red in the face — with 
the same heavy jaw and habitual frown, that 
used to inspire such terror in Philip when he was 
a child ; nay, even now, his first impulse when 
he saw him was to fly. But, after a moment's 
thought, controlling himself, he looked again, 
T 
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and then, for the first time in bis life, ven- 
tured within the doors of a tavern, and stood 
before his father-in-law; who looked at him 
with lack-lustre eyes — eyes that proclaimed 
his drinking habits — sulkily touched his hat, 
and said, — 

" Your pleasure, sir V 

" Don't you know me ? I am Philip T said 
the youth. 

Grimsby started back as if the voice stung 
him, and evidently annoyed by having shown 
a sign of deference to Philip's improved appear- 
ance, growled out, — 

" Why didn't you say so at once ? why did 
you come up in that way V Then he added, 
— "Well, you're certainly grown out of all 
knowledge. I hope you re grown better. Ill 
weeds, we all know, grow apace.'' 

Philip took no notice of the remark, but 
asked eagerly for his mother and the children. 

"Your mother is, as she ever was and ever 
will be, grumbling; and the children much 
the same, all but the youngest girl; she'll go 
after Kate, I'm tliinking." 

AU Philip could say, as he thought of the four 
sisters he had left, was, — 

" Oh ! poor dear little thing." 

" She'll be better off," said Grimsby^ in the 
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hackneyed tone with which careless or hard- 
hearted people often speak of sickness and 
death. 

Philip asked if they were coming to London, 
and learned, to his surprise, that Grimsby was 
intending to take possession as landlord of this 
public-house. He said pompously and mys- 
teriously, 

" He had found a friend, though those of his 
own family tried to keep him down/' 

As he spoke, a youngish man, with a bloated 
face and a swaggering gait, wearing a great 
deal of showy jewellery, entered the place, and 
was received very obsequiously by Grimsby, 
who signed to Philip to go, but not before the 
latter heard the young man addressed as Mr. 
Meeking ; and no doubt existed in his mind 
that this was Uncle Caleb's son, of whose 
wild, bad life, he had heard. 

When he told Aunt Matty, she concluded 
that this younger Meeking was " the friend" 
Grimsby had boasted of, and that he was 
putting him into the public-house. 

"A fatal place," she justly said, "for Grimsby. 
And is poor Maria to come, and bring up her 
children there V continued the sorrowing aunt 

!No; this was not to be. Chrimsbjcain^btit 
his wife waa too ill to b^ of Itf^^lMLiai ffoetl 
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a place. He took a little house for her at 
Hackney, and there she came with her three 
children, — the next youngest being laid beside 
Kate in Ditchley churchyard. 

And now Philip thought at first he should 
be happy, — his mother so near. He formed 
mauy plans of visiting her, and teaching little 
Willie and his sisters. But Grimsby wrote to 
Aunt Matty, and forbade their coming. He 
had that petty suspicion of a low mind ; he 
thought that perhaps they would try to get 
acquainted with the Meekings, father or son, 
— ^and Grimsby wished to prevent that. 

It was a grief to Philip to be thus debarred 
from showing his motlier the attention that he 
wished. But it was all for the best. 

On Sunday evenings, when Grimsby was 
away at his business, Philip called regularly at 
his mother's door, and asked how she was> or 
saw her for a moment. He never went with- 
out some drawing, or book, or little present 
for the children; but he never entered the 
house." 

"It is Mr. Grimsby's dwelling, my dear," 
Almt Mattie said ; " he has a right to make 
the laws in his own family, and as he has 
forbidden you and me, we must not tempt his 
children to deceive him, I have written to 
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promise, that if you are allowed to call, it shall 
only be to give a message at the door, and get 
an answer/' 

And so passed full two years. 

At the end of that time, Philip was a tall 
youth of good appearance and manners, — and 
better still, of good habits and principles. 

"If you cannot learn much, Philip, take 
care that you have not anything to imleam," 
was a maxim that his good aunt had incul- 
cated; so, not even to look manly would he 
ever drink, or smoke a cigar, or use a slang 
word. He had received a small rise in his 
salary every year ; and now, nearly at the end 
of the fourth year of his servitude, he began to 
think of making a changa He was a tolerable 
French scholar, and had joined a German 
dass, and was making rapid progress, having 
become acquainted with a young German, who 
was willing to hear him read German in return 
for Philip's helping him to learn English. 
Aunt Matty's garret was still their only 
parlour, — ^but it was so neatly kept — had such 
a cheerful look, and her sunny smile was 
so homely, there was no need of any apology 
to young Ernest Pffeiffer, for he said,—" I like 
to come, — ^in your aunt's faoe I see again tlMl 
smile of my mother." 
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But Philip's intention of change was antici- 
pated by events. There came a day, a memo- 
rable day to Philip, when, at the hour of four 
in the afternoon, the inner office door did not 
open as usual ; and the tall, gaunt figure of 
the master did not pass out. Mr. Huglies 
looked at the office clock ; the porter came in 
to shut up ; Philip was taking down his hat to 
go ; but the shut door detained them all : tbey 
never left until the master had gone. None of 
the three seemed inclined to knock at his door, 
or break in upon the strange stillness. And so, 
with a feeling of indefinable dread, they waited 
a quarter of an hour. Then Mr. Hughes made a 
sign to the porter that he should go in ; but 
that worthy turned to Philip, and muttered, — 

" Let the youngster rouse him; that's to say, 
if he's asleep. "* 

So, bidden by both, Philip knocked once — 
knocked again — and, receiving no answer, 
entered, trembling with a sudden chill of awe. 
The grey head was leaning on the desk ; a 
newspaper lay on the ledger, half under the 
old man's cheek. No, he was not asleep — ^no 
one would rouse him more ! 

Philip drew near, timidly touched the hand, 
and then started back. The spell of awe was 
broken, and Hughes and the porter rushed 
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to the desk, and saw that their master was 
dead ! 

In that terrible moment, Philip only re- 
membered that it was his master, who for 
four years had employed him ; and the cold, 
hard tie, now that it wias broken for ever, 
seemed to have been a kindly bond. The 
youth wept, with generous sorrow ; but his 
tears seemed incomprehensible to the old 
porter, who said, — 

** You'll get a better place soon — what's the 
matter with you ? Now, I'm old and disabled ; 
what's to become of me V 

Policemen came in, and medical men, and 
the quiet office was soon a scene of confusion. 
When the surgeon raised the old man's head, 
it occurred to Mr. Hughes to remove the news- 
paper, and look down the page on which the 
paUid cheek of the dead had rested, and his 
lips had gasped out their last sigh. 

" Could he have had any shock V was the 
inquiry of the medical man. 

Yes : there was an aecount of a brawl at a 
Jow public-house, arising out of some betting 
transactions ; and a man had been stabbed. 
Hughes read eagerly, and, pointing to a name, 
handed the paper to Philip, to show it to the 
medical man. The miserable creature who 
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had thus perished was his master's only son^ 
who had ended a profligate life by a violent 
death. 

That night, as Philip walked home, he 
thought how often he had supposed that his 
master had no feelings, because of the coldness 
of his manners. And yet, how deep must have 
been his love for a son that had troubled, re- 
belled against, and disgraced him ! When the 
final stroke came, that forbade all hope on this 
son's account, the poor old &ther found that, 
unknown, it might be, to himself, he had 
cherished a belief that even yet the prodigal 
would return, the wanderer would be restored ! 
And the blow was too much. The poor tried 
and tired heart could beat and agonize no more I 

And now Philip had to seek another em- 
ployment. He attended his master's funeraL 
Some legacies were left to people he had em- 
ployed — clerks and domestics, who had served 
seven years. There was a feeling of regret 
that Philip had not any claim, having served 
only four years. 

" Never mind,'* said Mr. Hughes kindly, " I 
know a few people ; and when I look out for 
myself. 111 not forget you, Welmore." 

" It seems, aunt, I'm to have nothing but 
what I work for," said Philip, that night. 
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" Well, my boy, work to do, and health to 
do it, is all you need desire." 

During this time of change and leisure, it 
occurred to Aunt Matty to take Philip's port- 
folio with her when she went home with her 
work. She hired a boy to carry her package, 
and saying nothing to her nephew, she set out. 

The establishment employed an artist, a* 
Frenchman, who was intending to return to 
his own country. He had always been par- 
ticularly kind to Aunt Matty — ^had liked her 
to work his designs ; and now she ventiu'ed to 
show him her Philip's drawings. 

The young artist looked at them with 
interest Some he threw instantly aside, as 
failures ; but over others he paused. Then he 
asked the age of Philip, and with whom he 
had studied, and heard the history of his 
progress, — that it was in hours subtracted 
from daily toil, and with but little help fix)m 
teachers, that he had attained to what he 
knew. The interview ended in his saying, — 

" I do not advise his thinking of my depart- 
ment of art ; h^ can do better." 

And then he wrote a note to an artist of his 
acquaintance, an illustrious name; and with 
this Aimt Matty returned, and told Philip, 
whose diffidence of his own attainrnmrfjl; 
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axt he loved would have prevented his ven- 
turing on the step she had taken. But now, 
encouraged by the approbation, and armed 
with the letter of introduction, away he went, 
thinking — for his mind was always full of 
parallels from the lives of great men — ^how 
Crabbe, the poet, went, poor, friendle^ss, and 
imknown, to the presence of the great states- 
man, Edmund Burke, and how that generous 
man had received and encouraged hiuL Some- 
times now, as Philip was growing towards man- 
hood, he laughed at himself for drawing these 
parallel ; and yet, how often had such thoughts 
strengthened him. What is biography 
written for, but to illustrate the maxim, 
that " whatever man has done, man may do " ? 
Philip, with a beating heart, presented his 
letter, before nine o'clock, at the great artist's 
studio. His fears were at once put aside by 
the kindness of his reception. The youth had 
not been used to sympathy, except from his 
aunt, and his large eyes glistened with unshed 
tears as he opened his portfolio, and hesi- 
tatingly showed his drawings. • He was grati- 
fied to find that the subjects he had best liked, 
and that were the least attractive to casual 
observers' eyes, were those the great master 
looked at most. 
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'* There's mind here/* he said, pointing to a 
rough sketch of a London garret, and a thin, 
invalid boy, looking lovingly at a pot of sickly 
flowers in the window. The roofs and chim- 
neys beyond, and the long streak of pallid 
light upon the edge of the horizon, under a 
heavy sky, were good. 

" Ah,'' thought Philip, " I know that scene 
well Those roofs are real enough." 

"Had you any help with this?" 

Truly could Philip answer, " No." 

That meeting was indeed auspicious. The 
artist entered into conversation with the 
youth; found that his mind was not only 
fresh and active, but well-informed ; and when 
he, having won Philip to frankness by his 
kindness, heard the sigh with which the lad 
unaffectedly deplored his ignorance, — " I know 
so little ! " — ^then his new friend said, — 

" Come to me for a time ; work here, until I 
see what to do with you." 

If Philip had worked patiently at what he 

disliked — the dull desk, in the close office 

how did he work now, that inclination went 
along with duty 1 He felt the benefit of the 
settled habits of attention he had gained, and 
the regular hours he had employed in his un- 
genial occupation He mad^ tk^y^ ^^'^^'^^j^^;. 
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The sale of patterns and designs, now easily 
thrown off in leisure hours, was enough for the 
frugal habits of his life with Aunt Matty. 
But he saw, as he progressed, a prospect of a 
time when he could entirely keep his aunt. 
He longed for that "good time coming ;" and, 
better than longing, he laboured for it 

The first winter that he was thus employed, 
he was returning, about six o'clock, along the 
Strand, when a miserable object begged- of 
him, at the comer of the street leading down 
to the gloomy arches under the Adelphi The 
light of a lamp fell full on the face of the 
beggar. To judge by the small stature, it waa 
a boy ; but the face looked old with suffering. 
The poor creature had his arm disabled, and 
what attracted the notice of Philip was, that 
he faltered as he spoke, and his voice was low, 
and very unlike that of a common beggar. 

" You Ve taken up a bad trade," said Philip. 

" I didn't take it up ; I'm forced to it." 

Philip had no coppers. A shilling to him 
was still a sum he could not easily spare ; but, 
somehow, he could not leave this poor lad ; so 
he pulled out a shilling, and put it into the 
outstretched hand. 

The boy looked at it, put his wounded arm 
across his face, and burst into tears. 




" The poor taemiare had his ami disabled, and what attracted the 
notice of FhiHp wa% that he ftltored ai he spoke, and his voice was lovr ^ 
and Terj unlike that of a ooHnK&tegpK!*— ^.^S^ 
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"Don't, pray don't/^ said Philip, very much 
confused, and afraid of a scene. *' Come With 
me a little way, and tell me about yourself. 
What is it?" 

He walked on as he spoke, the maimed boy 
at his side. 

The words were hurried and simple, but the 
tone was so kind, that the boy, as he hobbled 
along in his tattered boots, could not speak 
for sobbing. At last, when they had turned 
into a quieter street, he said, — 

" I'm a sailor — that is, I have been ; and 
before that, I lived with my father, a gentle- 
man, at ." 

Philip knew the name ; and a sudden fear 
came over him, as he said, — 

"A sailor ! Oh, no ; it cannot be, surely ! 
Surely it is not Sydney Huntley V 

"Oh, yes, that's my name!" gasped the boy, 
his breath coming thick. " What shall I do ? 
My heart will break. Oh ! do tell me, who 
are you?" 

" I'm Philip Welmore. You do not remember 
me, I see ; but I recollect you. Why, however 
did you come to this ?" 

He felt sorry, a moment after, that he 
spoke so plainly ; but the lad replied, between 
his sobs, — 
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" I always wanted to go to sea. Not that 
I knew anything about it, but, I really believe, 
because at home they opposed me. And — 
and I ran away from school I told Edgar I 
meant to go to sea. * I went to Liverpool, and 
sold my clothes. Then I was afraid of my 
father finding me, and I entered a ship that 
traded to the Baltic. I didn't like it, but 
somehow I never wrote home. I ran away 
fix)m that ship when we came back to Hull, 
and went aboard a vessel bound for Australia- 
There I was left, for I was ill, and in the 
l^ospital. I tried to get work. « I worked, 
indeed, on the roads. At last I got on 
board ship again, and worked my passage 
home to LiverpooL There I met an old 
shipmate, and went to Norway, where my 
hand was frost-bitten — my right hand. I 
should have fared very much worse, if it had 
not been for the shipmate I have named, Ned 
Nobbs." 

"What! of Ditchley?" said Plulip; "the 
fellow that used to be called the scamp of the 
village r 

" Ah ! when he was once set to work, that 
fellow went at it with a wiU, He was 
used to roughing it, and he has made a good 
seaman.'* 
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" I'm glad to hear it of him/^ 

"Ah, and I was glad to meet with him. 
He couldn't save my hand, but I've often 
thought poor Ned saved my life ; and I did 
him some bad turns when we were boys. I 
was brought back. I set out to find my 
parents. I've come to London, I hardly know 
how : first to Birmingham by rail, and then I 
walked by the towing-path of the canal, and 
got a lift now and then in the barges. I got 
here yesterday, and I have slept in the Park. 
I tried to find my parents, but they are gone 
away from Streatham. I was warned off from 
that district by the police '' 

At this his tears burst out afresh. 

** I didn't know what to do, a boy told me I 
could sleep under the arches down here ; but I 
was obliged to beg — ^I have had nothing — » 
nothing to eat !" 

Philip ran into a baker's shop, and bought a 
hard biscuit. It occurred to him that would 
be better than bread for the famishing boy, for 
he had heard of bread choking the hungry 
eater. 

, " Come home with me," were the only words 
he uttered, until he and his strange companion 
stood at the door of his home ; when, leaving 
the lad a minute, he went up and prepared hiia 



I 
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aunt to receive the wretched lad, whom he 
still called " Master Sydney Huntley." 

To provide the poor boy with a bath, supply 
him with clean linen, give him a basin of soup, 
and lay him in Philip's bed — ^who was content 
that night to rest on the floor — was the work 
of Aunt Matty ; and then, while he slept the 
sleep of exhaustion, Philip, not knowing any 
better plan, wrote to Oswald's father, Mr. 
Wilton, stating that Sydney Huntley was 
under his aunt's care, and asking either for 
Captain Huntley's address, or that Mr. Wilton 
would communicate with him. 

Three days elapsed, and then came a letter 
from Edgar, who was staying at Brighton, 
telling the sad tidings that his father was 
dead ; Mrs. Huntley in poor health and cir- 
cumstances ; but that his sister would come to 
Sydney. 

While the contents of the letter were being 
read, a light step was heard on the stairs, and 
Ehoda Huntley, dressed in deep mourning, her 
face pale with excitement, entered the room, 
and rushed to her brother, weeping over and 
caressing him all the more tenderly when she 
noticed his disabled hand. 

Then she sweetly thanked Aunt Matty and 
Philip, and added,— 
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" I remember, this is not your first good 
deed You saved Oswald Wilton when he fell 
under the ice, and you kept a savage dog from 
hurting my mother. I am glad to see you 
again. We did not forget you. Edgar will 
thank you."' 

As the poor lad, stunted in growth from 
hardships, and disabled for life, left their 
abode, Philip could not help thinking, though 
he said nothing, hpw very terribly Sydney's 
wilfulness had been punished. He had run 
away from comfort, into the very jaws of ruin; 
and now, without health or education, he had 
to seek some pursuit in life. But Philip con- 
soled himself by thinking that Sydney had 
friends able and willing to help him ; and then 
his thoughts reverted to Edgar Huntley. " Is 
he like what he was as a boy ?" was Philip's 
mental query. 

Then there arose to his mind the vision of 
Oswald's pleasant face ; and the strong desire 
to know what had become of him, throbbed in 
Philip's heart But he iras too busy to spend 
much time in pondering. 

He was now a student in the Eoyal Academy, 
working hard ; and thinking over, and toiling 
for, that great event — a first picture in the 
Exhibition. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A NEW HOME. 

" The stem were mild when thou wert hy ; 
The flippant put himself to school, 
And heard thee, and the hrazen fool 
Was softened, and he knew not why. 

I " While I, thy dearest, sat apart. 

And felt thy triimiph was as mine, 
And loved them more that they were thine. 
The graceful tact, the Christian art." 

Tbnnyson. 



I While Philip was giving aU his best atten- 

i tion and anxious thoughts to his picture for 

I the Exhibition, to meet his daily wants, he 

executed some little sketches for a picture- 
! dealer. The money these produced was more 

than he anticipated; and, indeed, more than 
i he had ever before possessed at any one time. 

! Philip resolved to put in practice a plan he 

I had long pondered — for patient as he was, yet 

I he possessed no small amount of honourable 
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ambition. Grateful as he felt to the roof that 
had so long sheltered him and his aunt^ and 
pleasant as were the associations connected 
with the cheerful little garret, yet now it was 
right to leave it. Philip felt sure, that with 
good health and industry, he could keep a far 
better home for Aimt Matty. 

There was a Western suburb near the great 
artist's house who had befriended Philip ; and 
walking home one day through this district, 
Philip saw a neat detached cottage standing in 
a little garden. The bill "To Let" had but 
just been put up. He foimd that a death had 
occurred there that determined the present 
tenant to leave instantly, and to sell his fur- 
niture. The sum asked for the latter, though 
large for Philip's finances^ was very moderate 
in comparison with the value to an occupant. 
It was just the place that would suit both 
aunt and nephew. There was a good room 
with a north light for a studio, and a snug 
little parlour opening on to a cheerful plot 
of flowers for Aunt Matty, and four small, 
but very pleasant, bed-rooms. 

Philip looked and wished, but the money 
wanted for the furniture was more than he 
could command at once. Yet now it was he 
learned the value of a reputatioa for honesty 
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and diligence. Being asked as to reference, 
he named the great ^artist, whom he was 
proud to call his friend. In an instant all 
difficulties vanished. The gentleman leaving 
the cottage was intimate with him, and had 
heard more said in praise of Philip Welmore 
than ever the latter had heard said to himself, 
or than his modesty would have believed. An 
arrangement was made by which Philip could 
enter on immediate possession, and pay the 
money by instalments. 

The evening after Philip had first looked 
over the little dwelling, so appropriately 
named " Hope Cottage," all preliminaries had 
been settled. 

Aunt Matty coidd not xmderstand what 
made Philip look so pre-occupied, and caused 
him to be so silent. He wanted to surprise his 
dear kind friend, and dared not trust himself 
to speak much, lest he should betray his pur- 
pose. He had never kept a secret from his 
aimt before, and the task now was hard. As 
long as there was any doubt, Philip did not 
wish her to be made anxious ; but as soon 
as all was arranged, and he could distinctly 
tell her of his success, he felt the burden of 
secresy intolerable. 

He walked home quickly the third evening 
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after he heA first seen the cottage, and finding 
there would yet be two hours before the sun- 
set, he entered the garret, and putting his 
arms round Aunt Matty, said, — 

" Yoti must come with me, aunt, directly ! 
Don't be alarmed ; it's no bad news, but you 
WAist come." 

Aunt Matty, startled by his vehemence, did 
not oppose him ; but putting on her bonnet 
and shawl quickly, was soon walking in some 
trepidation by his side. Suddenly Philip 
remembered she could not walk so far without 
fatigue, and calling a cab, he directed the 
driver, while his aimt, in mute wonder, gazed 
at him. In a short time they alighted at 
the door of "Hope Cottage." The setting 
sim spread a golden glow over the little 
dwelling. Philip's colour rose, and his aimt 
said, — 

" What a sweet place, my dear ! Who lives 
herer 

" We shall ; we are to live here," said Philip, 
almost with a shout of exultation, as he helped 
the feeble steps of his aunt up to the door. 

" We I you and I, Philip ? What do you 
mean?" 

" What I say, dear aunt." 

"You and I! us two T 
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" Yes ; IVe taken it. Aye, and bought 
the furniture. It's true, aunt ; it really is." 

By this time they were in the neat little 
parlour; the policeman's wife, who was in 
dbarge of the house, had retired. And as 
aunt and nephew stood in the broad beajn 
of rosy light that streamed across the room, 
they clasped each other in a warm embrace. 

" God bless you, my Philip !" was all Aunt 
Matty could say, for her tears fell fast. 

There was a pause, in which the beating of 
Philip's heart might have been heard. Then 
he faltered out, — 

"May we be as happy here, dear aunt, as 
we have been in our poor little garret." 

The next week they took possession. Never 
did a yoxmg husband bring home a blooming 
bride with more tender respect and honest 
pride than Philip brought home Aunt Matty, 
and installed her mistress of his bright new 
home. 

Another year rolled over. Philip was now 
entering upon manhood. His first picture was 
so far a success that it attracted attention. A 
rich manufacturer in the North of England, 
whose great miU and huge chimney-shaft 
threw a dark shadow over the outside of his 
house, loved to have the sunlight within his 
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dwelling that genius can make to glow from 
the canvas. He bought Philip's picture, and 
gave him a commission. While better than 
any patronage was the just and kind criticism 
of the professional Mend who had first held 
out to Philip a helping hand. 

The early trials of our hero were past. His 
profession was chosen : his prospects good. He 
was looked upon, by men who were not swift 
to praise, as a youth of great promise. The 
path of life, steep certainly, yet lay fair and 
open before him. Great care would be still 
needed that he did not faint, or grow weary, 
as he climbed the heights. When, in some 
moments of depression after great exertion, 
Philip said this to his aunt, she looked at him 
with her earnest eyes, and replied softly, — 

" No fear, Philip, of being weary, while you 
have the shelter and support of an Almighty 
arm. 'They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength." " 

One of Philip's Sunday evening visits to his 
mother was productive of a change in the 
Grimsby household. 

Aunt Matty, as we have seen, was resolute 
for the upholding of the home authority of 
Philip's father-in-law. She argued, and very 
justly, that if there was any disobedience of 
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his commands^ there would follow falsehood to 
hide that disobedience ; and, more than all 
other evils, she dreaded the habits of untruth- 
fulness that might be promoted in Philip's 
fiflsteis, if the youth yielded to his very natural 
wish, and spent the Sunday evening in the 
house with his mother. 

" To suffer wrong is bad certainly, Philip,'" 
she said ; " but to do wrong is very much worse, 
every way/' 

The tyranny and cruelty of Grimsby in 
forbidding Philip to enter his house was so 
plain, that the very youngest child could see 
it. And such is the effect of long-continued 
injustice, that it defeats its own object in the 
end. While Philip had lived at home, and 
been made the drudge to his sisters and 
brother, all the irritability and tyranny of iU- 
trained childhood had been wreaked on him. 
It was so much the custom to blame Philip, 
and to order him about, that the children 
insensibly fell into the habit. But when he 
had left, and they missed at every turn the 
patient hand that had ministered to their 
wants, and promoted their pleasures, they one 
and all pined for Philip. When they were 
sick, the wish that they had previously but 
whispered (for they had tact to discern that 
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it displeased their father) was openly ex- 
pressed. The eldest girl in particular, as she 
lay on her bed, trying to amuse herself 
with a scrap picture book that Philip had 
made for her, was visited by a feeling of 
sadness for her imkindness to her now absent 
brother. It was the first time in her life- 
that a self-condemning thought had entered 
her mind. 

It is a very great and salutary event in the 
history of any one, young or old, when they 
discover themselves to be in the wrong. 
Boasting ourselves to be right, thinking our- 
selves right, is the cause of most of the hard- 
ness of heart, the selfishness, and sin, that we 
display. One of the commands of the apostle 
Paul to each man is, "Not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think." He gave 
that injunction to Christians of his day : and 
it is needful that all, but more especially the 
young, should ponder it well, and examine 
themselves. 

Eliza altered very much in her temper from 
the time that she felt she had been wrong in 
the way she had acted toward Philip. That 
one truth lodged in her heart, like one ray 
of light let into a dark chamber, served to 
show the surroimding darkness, and to make 
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her wish for more Ught Such a right wish 
always brings its own accomplishment. God 
never leaves a spirit in gloom that desires to 
be enlightened. 

This change in Eliza showed itself in her 
increased attention to her mother, and kind- 
ness to her sister. They talked often together 
about Philip, and wished to be like him ; so 
that, when they came to London, and found 
the bitterness of their father increased, if pos- 
sible, against their unoffending brother, in 
their hearts they clung to Philip all the more. 
Eliza and Jane would be all neat and ready, 
watching for his coming on the Sunday even- 
ings, as their mother was seated in an easy 
chair at the window. Their father was never 
at home with them, and they at first tried 
to induce Philip to come indoors ; but he 
would say,-— 

" I can see dear mother outside, and speak 
to her at the open window. Orders must be 
obeyed, dear. But never mind ; it won't, per- 
haps, be always so." 

One Sunday evening, he noticed that his 
sister Jane had been crying, and all the family 
looked dull and sorrowful He had a present 
of a httle coat for Willie, that Aunt Matty 
had sent. 
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" Ah, dear Aunt Matty ! I wish she had 
never left us," sobbed mother and children. 

Philip was afraid to inquire the cause of 
their sorrow, for he knew he could not 
help them. As he turned away homeward, 
troubled at their grief, he had not walked far, 
when he heard a light quick footstep at his 
side, and felt a hand touch his elbow. He 
turned, and saw it was his sister Jane. She 
was crying bitterly. 

" My dear, you must go back," said Philip, 
regretfully. " Come, I will walk with you. — 
Jane, what is it?"' he added, as the child's 
tears increased. 

She tried to check her sobs, and at last 
managed to say, — 

" Mother has sent me after you, Philip ; she 
has, indeed ; and she says that you are to take 
me to Aunt Matty, and ask her to let me stay 
a while with her. I want to go, but mother is 
so unhappy, I don't like to leave her." 

" But, Jane ! what will your father say ?" 

"Ah, that's the worst of all Father has 
been very strange lately, Philip — very. We 
children have not seen him, except a little bit 
in the morning ; but we have heard him at 
night — oh, yes, we have been afraid to sleep in 
our beds, he seems so mad like ! And he told 
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mother he couldn't afford to keep us all doing 
nothing, and so bade her put us out ; -now, 
poor mother can't spare Eliza ; but would 
Aunt Matty take me? Ill try hard, Philip, 
to work, and to be like you ; I will, indeed. 
Then mother thinks fether couldn't say we're 
all lazy." 

The child's story being so clear, Philip made 
no remark, but took her to his home. As he 
noticed the little tripping form, and thin, fair 
fiice, with a touch of care in its look un- 
suited to her years, he felt a strong desire rise 
in his heart that Aunt Matty and himself 
might have the care of her. He had all 
a true brother's tenderness for his young 
sister. 

The child was very welcome to Aunt Matty, 
who, however, took care to write fully to Mrs. 
Grimsby the terms on which she would under- 
take the charge of Jane ; for she rightly 
resolved not to be brought into any collision 
with Grimsby. She need not have feared. 
That miserable man was too much engrossed 
with his drinking habits and pursuits to care 
for anything else. His heart was seared, as 
with a hot iron, against wife or children. To 
have one less to provide for was all he cared 
about. 
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It was a very different thing for Aunt 
Matty to train Jane, to what it had been to 
guide and direct Philip. The poor child had so 
much to unlearn ! She had a good disposition^ 
but no habits of order or method. And very 
wearisome it was to her to conform to the 
fixed hours of rising, working, exercise, and 
study, that Aunt Matty enforced. By de- 
grees, however, she fell into the habits of the 
dwelling, and began to enjoy her aimt's con- 
versation. As her miad opened, she, like 
Philip, acquired a taste for reading, more 
especially the lives of great and good men 
and women. 

Sometimes they had a visitor — Miss Bhoda 
Huntley. Whenever that young lady could 
be spared from attendance on her mother, 
which was but seldom, she liked to come to 
Aunt Matty's work-table, and, as she said, 
"gain some improvement in many things of 
which she felt ignorant.*' 

Mrs. Huntley, when she found that Bhoda 
really was benefited by these visits, made 
arrangements that they should be continued 
weekly, remarking, that " it was very odd, 
after all the money she had spent on masters, 
and governesses, and accomplishments, for 
Bhoda, that she should really seem to learn 
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more from a person that was not exactly- 
moving in fashionable or genteel society." 

Ehoda thought that Aunt Matty was right 
in not caring for what Mrs. Huntley called 
"genteel society/' Though she knew that 
now, with Philip's altered prospects, great 
talents, and neat home, elegant with the very 
perfection of delicate cleanliness, he could com- 
mand good and clever society; but she did 
not reply to her mother's remark, otherwise 
than by saying, — 

" The secret of Miss Meeking's influence 
with us young people is her good sense, and 
her cheerful conversation. She helps me 
always to apply what I have learned. I'm 
glad, very glad, and thankful, mamma, that 
you have had me taught many things ; they 
are in my mind like seeds in the garden ; 
but dear Miss Meeking is like sunshine — she 
causes them to spring up.'' 

Rhoda was not at all aware that, while she 
derived good at Aunt Matty's, she imparted 
good in return. Her graceful manners, quick- 
ness of perception, and good taste, whether 
she employed herself at the work-table, or 
joined in the reading aloud, that was the plan 
of the evening, or entered into conversation, or 
took a peep at Philip's pictures, as they were 
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in progress, — ^in all she did or said, there was 
an iinaflfected grace that had its influence on 
Jane, whose improvement became rapid, and 
whose vocation seemed now to be fixed as a 
teacher, from a faculty she had to impart, and 
was henceforth provided for in her studies. 
To guard Jane against the over-sensitiveness 
that mars the happiness of so many who 
engage in the onerous work of instructing 
the young, was Aunt Matty's chief aim. She 
knew that while there are many trials in all 
pursuits, young women suffer more from a 
sickly over-sensitiveness than from any other 
cause. They generally set out in life with the 
theory, that the world is hard to workers — 
women-workers, especially ; and they accoimt 
for all the difficulties they meet with in life by 
that theory. 

" Like as a mirror reflects the face," Aunt 
Matty would say, " so does the world reflect 
the spirit of those who encounter it. Frowns 
and gloom are returned by frowns and gloom ; 
firmness, cheerfulness, and activity, call up 
con-esponding qualities. Enter on whatever you 
have to do, expecting good, and resolving to do 
your best, and disappointment either will not 
come, or it comes deprived of the bitter sting of 
self-condemnation, and is thus half conquered/' 
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Ehoda Huntley might well like to listen to 
Aunt Matty; for she had her sorrows, poor girl ! 
Her mother was very depressed with her 
many cares, and in very bad health* If it 
had not been for her brother Edgar^s expen- 
sive habits, Bhoda knew that Mrs. Huntley 
could have had change of air, and many 
comforts that she needed ; but that could not 
be thought of, imder existing circumstances; 
so the affectionate ^rl had to make the 
home of the invalid as cheerful as she 
could, and try to remedy the grief that had 
been caused by altered circumstances, and the 
disappointing career of her brothers. 

Perhaps Ehoda's trials, though they were of 
a different kind, were as severe to endure as 
any of those we have described. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

" And therefore wert thou bred to virtuous knowledge, 
And wisdom early planted in thy soul, 
That thou might'st know to rule thy fiery passions, 
To bind their rage, and stay their headlong course ; 
To bear with accidents, and every change 
Of various Ufe ; to struggle with adversity ; 
To wait the leisure of our righteous God, 
Till He, in His own good appointed hour, 
Shall bid thy better days come forth at once, 
A long and shining train ; till thou, well pleas'd, 
Shalt bow, and bless thy fate.*' 

How fared it, now that they were all grown 
up, with the group of young people we intro- 
duced in our first chapter? We shall see that 
some defects, unnoticed in their earlier years, 
dung to and injured their prospects. 

Edgar Huntley heard from his sister of 
Philip's success, and had renewed what he 
now, and for some time past, chose to call the 
acquaintance of former years. Philip did not 
either seek or decline the proflFered intimacy. 
He knew that he had been very superciliously 

X 
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treated in his early days ; but he had far too 
mudi good feeling to retain any bitter recol- 
lection of that. Indeed, he was too grateful to 
Bhoda for her friendship to his aunt and 
sister to dislike her broiler. He could now 
afford to pity Edgar, whose theory of well- 
doing was as opposite as light and darkness 
to that in which Philip had been trained, or 
Rhoda had been convinced o£ 

Edgar found himself on the death of his 
father, without that provision he had been 
brought up to expect. He tad what he called 
*' the habits of a gentleman ;" that was, he 
must be always expensively dressed and 
lodged. Mrs. Huntley, we have hinted, had 
to give up real comforts, in order to make an 
appearance beyond her means: — a constant 
effort, that kept the whole family anxious, 
and herself fretful, was made to conceal their 
aiiered circumstances. 

Edgar became a suppliant to old firiends and 
acquaintances of his father's, who had some 
political influence and station ; and, afber long 
delay, and many mortifications, obtained a 
nomination for a clerkship in one of the public 
officea With the nomination, Edgar thought 
his troubles over ; he never feared the exami^ 
nation that he had to undergo — ^for his own 
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estimate of bis attainments was so Mgh, he 
had no doubts of himself. A youth- h^ bad 
often snubbed at school as a dull fellow, had 
passed; and he had replied to Edgar, when 
questioned u^b the examination,—^ 

" Oh, certainly, I found it a toujgh job ; 
but you were always a cleVei' fellow, 
Huntley 1" 

Strange to say, the " clever fellow** did not 
pass. He discovered that his knowledge was 
less exact than showy ; thai he knew a great 
dfeal superficially, and very little thoroughly ; 
aiid that he failed in common things, which . 
he had not deigned to leai*n. Then came a fit 
of' the spleen, in which he denounced the whole 
system of competitive examiiiations loudly. 
But he waiS advised to try again, in anothcii' 
departiiient. After waiting, and hanging oA, 
in idleness and sickening suspense, debts for 
personal expenses gradually swelling to an 
amount that Mrs. Huntley dared not think of, 
and tnew hot how to meet, Edgar passed sit 
last, and entei^d on ah appointment, at first 
of less thah a huhdited a year. His mother 
had to mortgage her last little property, to get 
once more clear of the world ; and Edgar, stiU 
as lofty ih his tastes, had to look forward to a 
life of meAgre gentility, and uneasy keeping 
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up of showy appearances, and trying to vie 
with richer friends, as the result of an edu- 
cation, and the recompence of talents, that, 
employed in commerce, which he despised, 
would most likely, by diligence, have led him 
on to affluence. 

He had his consolation : he called himself 
"an official gentleman," wrote "Esq." to his 
name ; although, in bitterness of spirit, he 
secretly knew how many blanks there were 
to a few prizes in official life. 

Oswald ! — ^what of him ? The first use Philip 
n;iade of the Huntleys, after encountering 
Sydney, was to learn the address of his much- 
loved friend, and to write to him at Heidel- 
berg. Very prompt and kind was Oswald's 
answer ; but his letter was full of -complainta 
Gradually, as time went on, this boyish queru- 
lousness changed to a dreamy sort of melan- 
choly. Oswald's reading was evidently among 
authors who took a dark view of human life. 
According to Oswald, he had no friend among 
his fellow-students ; no strong purpose as to 
his own future career ; no great happiness in 
his home ; for his aunt had married a Prussian 
officer, much to Oswald's dissatisfaction — ^for 
he seemed to think she ought to have been 
solely devoted to himself He had looked 
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upon her as his own possession exclusively ; 
had, as it were, patronized her ; and now- 
talked of the falseness of all human friend- 
ship — ^the weakness of all kindred ties ! 

At length he came to England, and sought 
out Philip. They met with the old cordial 
love. 

"You do me good, you strong, brave old 
fellow : having such a hard tug with the world 
has made a man of you," was Oswald's remark ; 
and then he actually lamented his own station. 
** I was luxuriously smothered up,"* he would 
say ; " your soul had room to grow on life's 
wild moorlands." 

He was, however, more reconciled to home 
events, though there were now three little 
boys who called Oswald brother. Mr. Wil- 
ton's fortime was indeed large, but Oswald 
must now choose a profession. The Church 
was named; but the native rectitude of the 
youth shrunk from that. 

" No, no ! — I've no vocation that way ; — I, 
indeed, who know not how to be devout 
myself, to lead the devotion of others ! No." 

So far it was well ; but Oswald was one of 
those (a large class) who think they make 
enough atonement for a fault by frankly 
admitting it He never for a moment conr 
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s^dered that it is audacity rather than frank- 
ness if no amepdjAent follow, or thfit he ought 
to pray to be made more spiritual ; he felt no 
real regret that he was not better. He owned 
it, and that was enough. 

Then the law was named. He spent three 
months in an eminent conveyancer's office, and 
in disgust at the drudgery^ said, at the end of 
that time, " I would rather be a galley al^ve.'' 

The army and navy hia father h^d an 
objection to, and no interest in. 

" I had an uncle ii^ the navy/' Oswald would 
say, "perfectly riddled with shot, — a mere 
tattered fragment of humanity— who died a 
grey-headed lieutenafit/' 

Medicine I Well, certainly, he could try 
that. He was placed with an eminent surgeoiji, 
but soon recoiling from the prpjGession witti 
horror, told Philip,— r 

"I should die at witnesi^ing such scenes; 
a dissectiDg-room disgusts me.'^ 

In vain Philip, who had been studying 
anatomy, reminded him of the benevolent 
aspects of the healing art. The good that 
was often so nobly done \ the aid rendered to 
suffering humanity. 

Oswald stumbled at the threshold, and gave 
up at once. 
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Perhaps the greatest trial of PhUip's friend- 
ship and pati^ice, was when Oswald proposed 
to study art, and came to Philip's studio for 
thni pmpose. He had talent— great talent,-^ 
lb poetic mind and fine taste, but his way of 
workiug was a torture to a really diligent 
companion ; listless for a time, then all hot 
haste and eagerness; then Or long period of 
complete idleness, then another outbreak of 
activity ; and all this wa? accompanied by a 
sensitiveness that felt wounded by advice. 
Philip now understood fully the remark he 
once heard an eminent artist make, — "I 
would never take » rich man's son as a 

'pupil.'" 

Soon, however, Oswald gave up this pursuit, 
to Philip's great relief, though he was naturally 
a little angry at the remark Oswald made,— 

" You're such a plodder, PhiL ; if you had 
genius, you would never work as you do. 
Genius disdains such trammels ; she spreads 
her wings, and soars to the suiL" 

" Indeed ! then Hogarth had no genius ; 
nor the old masters, as Quintin Matsys, or 
Rubens, or — " 

^' Oh ! spare m^ your instances ; I know 
you will bury me under an avalanche of great 
names. But I hold it, genius is inspimtioiL'' 
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" I think," said Philip, "it is power to work, 
will to work, patience to work. The inspiration 
comes with the effort, it does not come without 
it ; that is, if the mind be healthy. There are 
people who have strong spasms of mind, and 
make convulsive efforts at times, but they 
generally enfeeble themselves, and die.'* 

"Ah! you're thinking of our old Harrow 
acquaintance, Gerald Conway ; what a fellow 
he was to study ! Why, when he read for his 
degree, he sat up eight nights. He went in, 
and won. The senior wrangler of his year. But 
he had a fit directly afterwards. I saw him 
at the baths at Ems last year, a complete 
wreck ; but he is better now. It is fortunate 
there is a family living in the Church that he 
will have. He can keep a curate to do the 
duty ; he'U never be fit for much.'' 

" Poor fellow !" said Philip, " it's a pity that, 
with all his learning, he never knew enough 
of the laws of health to preserve him from 
falling into such a fatal mistake as to neglect 
exercise, sleep, and food." 

Not long after this conversation, Philip 
found that Oswald had secretly gone abroad. 
He heard from him that he was in a famous 
sculptor's studio at Eome, where he said he 
meant to settle down and study art. 
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Philip read the letter with a sigh, and, 
showing it to Aunt, Matty, was not surprised 
when she returned it to him, with the 
comment, — 

" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel'' 

Meanwhile, Oswald mentioned that both the 
sons of his step-mother were launched on their 
career in life. One, he said, was with "an 
indigo planter in India, frying his liver out, 
poor fellow! the other, quill-driving with a 
solicitor, — turning himself into parchment," 
Indeed, every pursuit in life seemed always 
to present its rough side to Oswald's morbid 
mind. 

Sydney Huntley, on his return home, where 
his reception from his mother was not exactly 
cordial, felt he was tolerated, not welcomed. 
Rendered wiser by the discipline of sorrow, 
the youth began a new career. He taught 
himself to write with his left hand ; and by 
continual practice, attained the mastery of the 
difficulty. He studied accounts well, and 
being, as Edgar said, of a grovelliDg nature, 
obtained a situation in a dry-salter's office, 
carefully keeping his employment a secret — his 
family excepted — from their fashionable ac- 
quaintances. In this situation Sydney did 
well He had good commercial talents, and so 
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diligentlj employjed them, that he won the 
<K)ni5ideixce of his employers ; and while Edgar 
was comforting himself with his official dignity 
for his nearly empty purse, and was fretting 
over his tailor's bills, Sydney had an oflFer of a 
jmdor partnership in a hndness that was rapidly 
extending, and very profitable. 

Mrs. Huntley, worn out with anxiety more 
than disease, died suddenly, and then Sydney 
took his sister Bhoda to keep his house. 
Philip was always a welcome guest there, 
4bnd rejoiced to see the happiness and prosr 
perity that he had in some humble measur<e 
promoted. 

But now that our Philip was rising in his pro- 
fession, his name known, his pictures admired, 
and mostly purchased before they were exhi- 
bited, was he happy? Yes; in himself, and 
in the faithful love of that kind friend, whose 
advice and care had done so much for him. 
But unalloyed happiness is not permitted to 
the most virtuous or prosperous. Philip felt 
for his mother's sorrows, which for years after 
she came to London were very heavy. 

Grimsby became the factotum of the younger 
Meeking, and for a time had plenty of money 
at his command, which, however, only acoe* 
lerated his ruin. Satan^s favourite modQ of 
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<»tohing his victims is often with a golden 
trap. 

It seemed that Caleb Meeking owned a vast 
number of small houses, like little dens, and 
many low taverns. His tenants were the poor, 
whom he both oppressed and tempted. His 
gains were large, for reckless and intemperate 
poverty always is more costly in its habits 
than wealth. The miserable ten^^nts paid 
largely for their poor houses and rooms. But 
large as the income derived, it did no good to 
the Meekings, either fether or son. The elder 
always lived in perpetual fear of ruin; the 
younger in wasteful excess. They rarely met, 
for each instinctively avoided the other. A 
set of harpies were employed by them to 
collect their rents, or were put into their 
drinking-houses ; and Grimsby combined so 
many qualities that were needed in such an 
agent, that he soon rose to a high place in 
their estimation. 

The avarice of " old Caleb," as he was called, 
became so strong, that at length it affected his 
reason. He lived in the perpetual dread of 
ruin ; suspected every one — his son most of aU. 
Then, growing still worse, he thought he was 
ruined. Though he was perfectly harmless, yet 
so very wretched, it was pitiable to see him. 
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His son resolved to put him into a lunatic 
asylum ; but Aunt Matty, hearing this, inter- 
posed, and asked that she might have the care 
of him. And to her the poor creature came, 
firmly believing he was a pauper farmed out to 
live. The only thing that cheered him, was to 
go once a week to his former office, and there 
receive a half-crown, which he considered wais, 
his stipend of out-door relief, and which he 
hoarded up with jealous care. And thus had 
aU his toils ended ; his riches had but brought 
sorrow upon sorrow. Oh, poor rich man ! 
- The property that he had accumulated was 
so considerable, that the extravagance of the 
son did not for a time much reduce it ; but, as 
i£ impelled to ruin, young Meeking became 
fond of " the turf," swaggered among reckless 
men of rank, who despised, while they made 
use of him. There was a touch of the father's 
avarice even in the son's excesses. He always 
wanted to add to his wealth, and Satan's decoy 
of a few successful bets, confirmed him as a 
daring gambler. 

At length there came a time of retribution. 
There was a Derby day, when, having felt 
certain of success, the younger Meeking's bets 
were immense, and the result of a few minutes 
brought him to utter ruin. The loss, the 
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shock, and the mortification, — ^harder, perhaps^ 
at first to bear than all the rest, — completely 
frenzied him. He called for drink, — ^that fatal 
ally of every crime and folly, — ^was carried 
fienseless to his bed, and was found the next 
morning a corpse. 

His ruin (alas ! of both body and soul) 
fragged down Grimsby. He also had betted 
largely ; was unable to meet his engagements, 
and absconded to America with what money 
and valuables, in the sudden wreck, he could 
lay hands on. His family, from the time of 
his disappearance, heard of him no more. 

So Philip had his invalid mother to maintain, 
as well as the rest of the fiamily. He made no 
murmur, but worked on diligently, assured 
that, though the heat and burden of the day 
was great, he was sheltered by " the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land ;'* and when, 
some months after, his poor mother peaceftdty 
closed her eyes in death, Philip felt grateful 
to God that all the sorrows of her lot had com- 
bined at last to throw her upon his care; for by 
his and Aunt Matty's duty and piety, her last 
were her best days. " At eventide there was 
light.'' 

Out of the wreck of Uncle Caleb's property, 
there was but just enough to maintain him, as he 
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went on his darkened way to the tomb. And 
if there had been more, wealth so acquired- 
Would not have been desired by Philip. He 
would have feared it as a curse, rather than- 
enjoyed it as a blessing. He had enough for' 
all the modest wants of the family. His sisters 
were grown up intelligent and industrious, 
both engaged in teaching ; but soon after their 
mother's death they made a change. They, 
with Aunt Matty, took a commodious house 
in a metropolitan village, and, aided by the 
reputation and connection of their brother*, 
they commenced a boarding-school under 
favourable auspices, and were successful, not 
only in obtaining pupild, but in instructing 
them. 

Theii* aunt, stronger in her happy old 
age than she had been in her careworn earlief 
life, was still the presiding spirit in the house- 
hold, with a word of love for every one. How 
could Philip bear to be parted from Aunt 
Matty ? Perhaps that parting would not have 
taken place but for Aunt Matty herself. She 
had known the sincere esteem and affection 
that had existed between Philip and Rhoda; 
and when their union took place, she said to 
her nephew, — " I leave you now a substitute, 
one who will make your house a home in the 
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best sense." And so it proved y Philip was^ 
most trtdy a happy mam 

Little Willie, now a merry, clever schoolboy^ 
grown out of his baby name, was living in. 
his brother's house, and obtaining by hiff 
brother's care what that brother had to get 
chiefly for himself, — a liberal education. 

So Philip realized his wish, and became the? 
guide and benefactor of his brother. He felt 
that his lot was one of real prosperity ; not 
toiling for mere gold, but gaining honest fame. 
Aiding the work of civilization by spreading 
a taste for the beautiful; winning the love and 
respect of good and wise men ; able to protect 
those whom he loved — setting an example that 
aroused and inspired all who came within his 
influence. Thus had he persevered, thus he 
prospered. 

" Ah ! Philip," said Willie one day when 
Aunt Matty was visiting them, " I'll try my 
best, but I doubt if I ever shall do as well as 
you have done." 

"Oh! if you try your best, that's all you can 
do, WUL ; but mind and attend to Aunt Matty. 
Her advice was better than books, or schools, or 
colleges were, would, or could have been to me." 

"Yes," said Khoda; "we can never be 
grateful enough to our good aunf 
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" I don't know that, my dear children," re^ 
plied Aunt Matty, taking off her spectacles, and 
wiping away some moisture that had gathered 
on them. "I don't know that: you were 
willing to be taught. I only told you what I 
learned out of * the Book of books !' — 

*' Be not deceived : that which a man sows, 
that shall he also reap." 
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